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Nature was working for you...a billion years ago 


Age-old natural gas—changed beyond recognition by the 


hand of science—is in nearly everything that’s new today 


Geologists tell us that centuries ago mountains rose and 
crumbled . . . oceans formed and disappeared . . . and great 
masses of plant and animal life were buried under layers 
of earth, rock, and water. Gradually, chemical reactions 
changed that buried matter into oil and natural gas. 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO ALL OF US— Natural gas came into 
its own within the lifetime of many of us. Its great impor- 
tance began when scientists learned to separate and use its 
parts. Out of this work in the field of petro-chemistry came 
“Prestone” anti-freeze, the all-winter ty pe that took the 
worry out of cold weather driving. Then there are today’s 
plastic s. Some are so soft and pliable that they make beau- 
tiful, long-lasting curtains and drapes for your home. Others 
are so tough ail enduring that they are used to protect the 
bottoms a ocean liners. Natural gas products are impor- 
tant ingredients in nearly all of diate. 


FROM ANTI-FREEZE TO FUEL— Wherever you turn, there’s 
something that’s been made better by the magic touch of 


chemistry. It brings you many of today’s L:fe-saving wonder 


drugs... man- ee 2 fibers for exc iting new textiles . . . hun- 
dreds of useful chemicals . . . and ilen* ‘Pyrofax” gas, the 


modern bottled gas for home, farm, and industry. 


UCC AND CHEMISTRY—The people of Union Carbide 
pioneered i in producing synthetic organic chemicals. Today, 
their plants turn out more than 350 al these versatile chem- 
icals for industry to use in making the things that serve 
you so well. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLAsTICs made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet |. 


Unrton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


80 EAST 42ND STREET UCC] NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include —————— 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries» NATIONAL Carbons +» ACHESON Electrodes * PYROFAX Gas 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
DYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS + BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics + LINDE Oxygen * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


a The wonder of natural gas—both as a fuel and as a chemical resource—is cited by Union Carbide and Carbon 4 
Corporation in an ad in Saturday Evening Post, October 4, 1952, and other leading consumer and business magazines 
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Scrubbers, at Pacific Gus and Electric 
Co.'s Hinkley Compressor Station on 
the Mojave Desert, Southern California 


Aistory is replete with instances 
of companies, whole industries and 
even nations that decided to relax 
and coast on the impetus gained 
during a spectacular rise to success. 
All too late, each of them realized 
that such tactics lead not to a pla- 
teau, but rather to a down-hill 
slope. 

“Every mountain climber knows 
that when a summit is reached, 
there’s still plenty of danger,” said 
retiring A. G. A. President Charles 
E. Bennett, before the 34th Annual 
Convention. “It’s not easy to reach 
the top, and merely to stay there 
requires skill, experience, determi- 
nation and hard work.” 

Gas utility managements must not 
allow their recent spectacular gains 
to blind them to the ever-present 
competition they face. Nor must 
they ignore the changing economic, 
political and social conditions that 
could threaten the future progress 
of the industry. 

Comprehensive, wholehearted 
promotion of the use of gas and of 
gas appliances can maintain the in- 
dustry in its present excellent condi- 
tion, and carry it onward to even 
higher pinnacles of success. 
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Standing on the summit of a spectacular 


success, the gas industry must be more vigilant than ever 


to meet and conquer the growing competition 






By CHARLES E. BENNETT 


President 

American Gas Association, and 

President 

The Manufacturers Light Heat Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


[pose the gas industry in the United States is facing the 
most serious challenge in its history. Though the industry 
is entirely capable of meeting this challenge, recognition of 
this situation is imperative. Very significant years lie ahead. 

We have surged upward from a small and conservative 
local industry to one of great national importance. The eyes 
of the nation are upon us. We stand on a summit of public 
acceptance. 

Where are we going ? Where will we be in 1953? Have we 
reached the mountain top? Is our future now one of slipping 
and sliding down into a troubled valley on the other side? 
Or do the misty clouds of international tension and our 
domestic insecurity shroud an even brighter future for us 
on still higher peaks of progress ? 

The general condition of the gas industry at the present time 
is excellent. But, our achievements in recent years have made us 
most vulnerable. Every leader is vulnerable. We are no excep- 
tion. Gales of competition swirl around us. Competition for 
steel, for manpower, for increased rates, for the investment 
dollar, is not relaxing. Great competition surrounds the sale of 
our fuel, its appliances and its related equipment. 


Abridged version of an address before te Yee session of the A.G.A,. 
Convention, Atlantic City, October 27-30, 


Gas faces its greatest challenge 





As an industry already experiencing the heavy load of reg. 
ulation we are threatened with even more regulation in the 
future. Because of that regulation by numerous governmental 
bodies, we face a “squeeze play’ across the land between run- 
away costs of doing business and an inevitable lag in the grant- 
ing of permission for urgently needed higher rates. 

The great growth in public acceptance of natural gas has 
created some confusion in thinking. On all sides we hear and 
read about the natural gas industry. The production, trans- 
mission and distribution of natural gas has become a synonym 
for the nation’s gas industry. 

With full recognition of the accomplishments of the manv- 
factured and liquefied petroleum gas business, it is quite evi- 
dent that as natural gas has soared into public acceptance, 
much has been gained by the entire gas industry. So too, any 
troubles, problems or difficulties in natural gas operations can 
adversely affect the industry as a whole. 

But, today the nation’s gas industry is booming. A few 
months ago Life magazine in a 14-page feature story said of 
natural gas, ‘“The clean, pure fuel has now come into its own 
as a vital natural resource and the industry that supplies it has 
become the fastest growing in the United States.”’ 

Business Week looked at our industry and termed it, “one 
of America’s big growth industries.” In guessing what busi- 
ness might be like in 1962, it said, ‘Natural gas sales almost 
doubled between 1946 and 1951; they could again double, 
perhaps triple, in the next ten years. Gas will fill an increasing 
share of the nation’s fuel needs at the expense of coal and oil.” 

Deduct the mobile uses of fuels by railroads, planes, trucks 
and the like and make a comparison on the stationary, com- 
petitive energy requirements of the United States and we find 
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that natural gas is today supplying well over one-quarter of 
the total. 

This widespread growth and development is again indicated 
if we take a look at a few of our industry statistics. Total gas 
industry operating revenues have increased 22.6 percent in the 
last 18 months. Long term capital financing by straight operat- 
ing gas utilities and pipelines is up more than twenty percent 
since 1950. It is contemplated that 5.6 billion dollars will be 
spent for new construction in the next 5 years. Utility sales of 
gas rose 8.8 percent in the last year. Customers receiving gas 
service increased 4.2 percent in the year to nearly 26 million. 
Proved recoverable natural gas reserves are up 8.2 trillion feet 
toa new all time high of 193.8 trillion cubic feet. The annual 
tax burden of our industry is now 490 million dollars. Last 
but not least, A. G. A. now has 6,139 individual members— 
another all-time high. 

The trend in practically everything connected with our in- 
dustry is up-up-up! It is indeed the nation’s fastest growing 
industry. 

While we bask in this display of public confidence, we must 
never forget that success brings with it great responsibility. 
Now that we have planted ourselves in the thinking and life 
of the American public, will we perform as the public has 
been led to think we can? Will we perform as the public ex- 
pects? Where will we be in 1953, and 1958, and 1963? 

Our industry has the greatest opportunity in its history to 
continue its phenomenal progress, if we recognize the danger 
signals. If we are willing to accept the responsibilities of our 
progress. If we maintain and improve our much needed public 
relations. If we strengthen our earnings position. If we plan 
intelligently and well in advance to meet each new problem. If 
we develop a co-ordinated procedure that will further unite 
the entire industry as a cooperative, dynamic enterprise. If we 
maintain our position of free enterprise leadership. If we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the true ideals of service. If we build our 
American Gas Association into an even stronger trade asso- 
ciation than it is today. 

A. G. A. is a somewhat different type of trade association 
from most others in the country. It does not speak for mem- 
bers—it ‘s members—speaking for their own industry. Today, 
A. G. A. is a vast network of men and women working on 
definite programs and bound together in more than three hun- 
dred committees for the study and solution of the industry’s in- 
numerable problems. 

The devotion of the members of 306 committees in work- 
ing out a free interchange of ideas, policies, opinions and 
practices has been a bulwark of strength to the industry as a 
whole. 


Tailor committees to need 


These committees have not been inactive during our re- 
cent years of expansion. As new problems were created by our 
growth, new committees and sub-committees were formed to 
meet the challenge. Guided by a competent and conscientious 
professional staff, these committee men and women were able 
tokeep A. G. A. a vital force in the gas industry, in American 
industry, and in the nation’s economic life. 

Of course, when men and women hold membership in more 
than 300 committees in an industry, there’s a great deal of 
time devoted to discussing industry problems with others who 
share these problems. But from the viewpoint of public re- 
lations, we must not become so interested in talking over our 
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problems with fellow gas men, that we forget to talk enough 
about ourselves with prospects, our customers, and the public 
in general. 

Our relations with gas men in foreign countries is impor- 
tant. At the Triennial meeting of the International Gas Un- 
ion, Brussels, June 16 to 19, many European gas men asked if 
they could be afforded the opportunity of repaying the kind- 
nesses accorded them in this country. They want to entertain 
gas men from the United States. There’s much of interest and 
benefit to be gained by a study of gas operations in those coun- 
tries. A tour of the European gas industry by a representative 
team of United States gas men is worthy of study, planning 
and execution in the very near future. 

A review of the work of more than 300 A. G. A. commit- 
tees since the last annual meeting is out of the question. It 
is impossible to convey to you all the good that has been done, 
and the gains made. Only a sampling is possible. 

In mid-November, A. G. A. will start operating under a 
new constitution and by-laws prepared by a special commit- 
tee. An overwhelming majority of members approved this for- 
ward step. Through it we are assured of a sound legal basis for 
Association operations by the establishment of a board of 
directors of unimpeachable legal status. It will officially rep- 
resent the entire industry and will have the appropriate author- 
ity. The revised constitution also does a streamlining job, a 
notable example being the consolidation of the natural gas and 
manufactured gas departments. 


PAR justifies support 


Almost every A. G. A. member has some acquaintance 
with the PAR Plan. It has been a great success. Despite the 
diminishing purchasing power of the dollar, generous sub- 
scriptions have poured in to support this important activity. 
Subscription quota for 1952 is $2,058,500 and up to October 
1, 1952, $1,977,493 has been received. 

Under Promotion, the “P’’ of PAR, we have not had 
sufficient funds to keep pace with the staggering amounts 
spent by the electric industry. But we have had nine well 
planned and efficiently executed merchandising campaigns for 
our appliances. 

There is soon to be available to gas utilities a good sales 
training program that will encourage the development of suc- 
cessful utility-dealer programs. 

The “A” of PAR is Advertising. Our national advertising 
program is financed by PAR. It has utilized the most power- 
ful consumer magazines and the leading publications in the 
business paper field this year to carry to the American public 
the story of residential gas service and appliances, and indus- 
trial and commercial gas utilization and equipment. 

Under ““R” for Research, there are now underway some 45 
research projects in the technical fields of utilization, produc- 
tion and transmission. However, A. G. A. research should be 
considerably expanded. This year the research program will 
cost some $700,000. This is only one-fifth of one percent of 
the gas industry net revenue for 1951. It would be most bene- 
ficial if that budget could be materially increased. 

There seems to be a lag in utilizing the results of some of 
our domestic research. It is imperative that serious considera- 
tion be given to a means of condensing the route between the 
research laboratory and the development laboratory. 

On the first day of this year we obtained the first patents on 
PAR-supported research. Two patents were allowed on the 





Hall High-BTU Oil Gas Process. The research project cost 
under $100,000. Some 22 sets employing this process are now 
in service. They are saving fuel oil expenditures that annually 
amount to more than the yearly cost of our entire Gas Pro- 
duction Research Program. 

One of the most valuable forms of promotion—because it is 
a great producer of good will for the gas industry—is our 
home service program. Meeting approximately 10 million 
women each year, our home service staffs are alert to the times. 
Live commercials and blue flame demonstrations are being 
presented on television, and many programs are being di- 
rected to that considerable group of young married women 
who carry on the double job of earning a living and keeping 
house. 

We've had an increase in appliance testing since the start of 
the year and Laboratories operations approach the all-time peak 
established in 1950. Enlarged and improved facilities afforded 
by the new building in Cleveland have been of great assistance 
and have partially eased our most serious problem of retaining 
qualified personnel. Frequent inspections at the plants of man- 
ufacturers indicate high standards of safety and performance 
are being maintained. Gas appliance and equipment manu- 
facturers are to be commended for their excellent cooperation 












and their consistent desire to keep quality high, despite m 
terial shortages and other production difficulties. 
Manufacturers, through the Gas Appliance Manufac 
Association, have worked very closely all year with us 
A. G. A. Certainly the desire to expand this cooperation is m 
tual. The official boards of GAMA and A. G. A. are even 
engaged in a joint comprehensive study of mutual probleg 
for the purpose of developing a coordinated, aggressive andeé 
fective solution. GAMA is doing excellent work for the gas ij 
dustry. Individual members of GAMA, and the group itse 
are to be commended for their devotion to the cause of fin 
ing the best possible solution to never-ending problems withig 
the industry. ; 
One phase of our business which is only beginning to ge 
the industry's attention that it deserves, is the industrial and 
commercial gas load. This load accounts for nearly 40 percent 
of the total gas industry revenue. Revenues from industrial 
and commercial gas have increased 16.4 and 10.3 percent re. 
spectively, according to the latest 12-month figures available, 
But there’s a definite reaction today to the past curtailments 





A.G.A. constitution and by-laws streamlined 


n overwhelming majority of its mem- 

bers has approved revisions of the 
constitution and by-laws of the American 
Gas Association. The new constitution 
and by-laws, which removes ambiguous 
and outmoded requirements of the old 
one, will become effective two weeks 
after the adjournment of the A. G. A. 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., 
on October 30th. 

Changes in the new document include 
the repeal of separate by-laws with the 
essential provisions of the former by-laws 
becoming part of the new constitution 
and by-laws. Objects of the Association 
have been reduced from 9 to 7. Member- 
ship classes of A. G. A. have been re-de- 
fined for clarity. 

Among the principal provisions of the 
revised constitution and by-laws is the 
elimination of the Manufactured Gas 
and Natural Gas Departments of 
A. G. A. The growing development of 
natural gas long distance transmission 
has minimized the need for separate de- 
partments. The Association will continue 
to sponsor activities of a specific interest 
to members of both manufactured gas and 
natural gas companies. The Manufac- 
turers’ Section of A. G. A. also is elimi- 
nated since it has existed in name only 
since the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association was formed. 


A new section known as the General 
Management Section is established to 
deal with matters of a management na- 
ture other than accounting, operating and 
sales promotional matters. Responsibility 
for a number of committees will be dele- 
gated by the Board of Directors to a sec- 
tion chairman and vice-chairman of the 
new section. 

Four principal and existing commit- 
tees are provided for, namely: the Gen- 
eral Nominating Committee, which will 
have nine members instead of six as here- 
tofore; the Finance Committee; the 
Laboratories Managing Committee; and 
the Promotion, Advertising and Research 
(PAR) Committee. The Publicity and 
Advertising Committee is eliminated as 
a general committee, and will be desig- 
nated as a special committee or a commit- 
tee under the General Management Sec- 
tion. 

The president, with the consent of the 
Board of Directors, still may appoint 
other general or special committees of 
the Association. Where any committee 
has to do with the raising and administer- 
ing of substantial funds, such com- 
mittee shall have the same status and 
kind of duties and responsibilities as the 
PAR Committee. 

The Board of Directors will comprise 
35 elected members including the elected 
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of industrial gas. This is a situation that unfortunately can. Pay 
not be corrected overnight. A committee is studying the prob- sleet 
(Continued on page 36) 
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officers and the past president. The Board rind 
of Directors can invite chairmen to at- depe 
tend its meetings, so that the board may Wor 
continue to have the advice of the heads Gal 
of sections and committees charged with the 
the handling of finances and funds of the and 
Association. Election and termination of sy 
memberships become the function of the _— 
Board of Directors. Rates of membership the 
dues and special assessments now will be "s 
fixed by a concurring vote of a majority 
of the Board of Directors. = 
The Advisory Council will consist of ” 
40 members appointed by the Board of rea 
Directors. Membership on the council no nies 
longer is limited to past members of the yea 
Executive Board. gas 
The new constitution and by-laws rep- em 
resents the result of two and one-half " 
years work on the part of a committee Par 
headed by Eskil I. Bjork, president of the 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- por 
cago. Suggestions and criticisms were re- yea 
quested and received from many execu- sec 
tives in the industry, from the Executive bes 
Board and the Executive Committee, lin 
from chairmen of sections and commit- 
tees. The Association is deeply indebted sil 
to all who contributed so generously of ha 
their time and attention in effecting the fo 
new constitution and by-laws of the om 
American Gas Association. ™ 
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Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., published the report that was 
selected as the best among all utilities 





The 1951 annual report of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Oregon, was 
adjudged the best among gas utilities 





he best 1951 annual report among all 

utilities was published by Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Corp., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Such was the consensus of an in- 
dependent board of judges for Financial 
W orld magazine’s annual survey of finan- 
cial reports. The decision carries with it 
the silver Oscar of the utility division, 
and places Panhandle’s report in the run- 
ning for the top level gold Oscar, 
awarded for the report which is adjudged 
the best among the six divisional win- 
ners. 

Portland (Oregon) Gas & Coke Co. 
was the winner of the bronze Oscar 
among the gas utilities. Second place cita- 
tion in this group was won by Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York, the 
bronze Oscar winner in the previous 
year's survey. Third place citation among 
gas utilities went to National Fuel Gas 
Co. of New York. 

No stranger to the “winner's circle,” 
Panhandle Eastern won a bronze Oscar in 
the natural gas section for its 1948 re- 
port and took third place the following 
year in the then newly created pipeline 
section. Its 1950 report was adjudged 
best—bronze Oscar winner—in the pipe- 
line section. 

To be placed in consideration for the 
silver Oscar of the utility division, Pan- 
handle Eastern first won the bronze Oscar 
for the best annual report by pipeline 
companies. A citation for second place 
in the pipeline section was awarded to 
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Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., which 
had won third place citation the previous 
year. Texas-Eastern Transmission Corp. 
was the winner of the third place cita- 
tion for its 1951 report. 

A total of 1,658 industrial corpora- 
tions and financial institutions are being 
honored this year by Financial World 
for producing outstandingly informative 
annual reports. This compares with 1,521 
reports cited a year ago, and marks a new 
high in the history of the surveys. In 
this, its twelfth annual competition, more 
than 5,000 annual reports were sub- 
mitted and considered. 


Cite combination utilities 


Among the combination utilities serv- 
ing gas, first (bronze Oscar), second 
(citation) and third (citation) place 
awards were made to: 

Eastern Division: Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Electric Co. (bronze Oscar); Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of N. Y., New York; 
and Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Corporation. 

Midwestern Division: Dayton (Ohio) 
Power & Light Co. (bronze Oscar) ; and 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Michi- 
gan, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. 
Louis. 

Southern Division: Virginia Electric 
& Power Co., Richmond (bronze Oscar). 

Southwestern Division: San Diego 
(Calif.) Gas & Electric Co. (bronze 
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Oscar); Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix, and Gulf States Utility Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Texas. 

Western Division: Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco (bronze Oscar) ; 
and Idaho Power Co., Boise. 

Canadian Division: British Columbia 
Power Corp., Vancouver, B. C. (bronze 
Oscar). Nova Scotia Light & Power Co., 
Halifax. 

In addition to the first, second and 
third place winners, the following gas 
utility and pipeline companies received 
merit award citations for the excellence 
of their reports. 

Gas utilities: Arizona Public Service, 
Arkansas Western Gas Co., and Atlantic 
Gas Light Company. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities Co., Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corp., and Central 
Illinois Light Company. Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Central Louisiana 
Electric Co., and Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

Citizens Utilities Co., Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co., Community Public 
Service Co., and The Connecticut Light & 
Power Company. The Connecticut Power 
Co., Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore and Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corporation. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co., Con- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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What price salesmanship? 


By FRANK C. SMITH 


President 

Houston Natural Gas Co. 
Houston, Texas 

and Vice-president 
American Gas Association 


he gas utility industry was never more 

vigorous. The immense increase in in- 
vestment, in number of customers, in 
volume of gas transported and sold 
and the strong and growing public con- 
fidence in the gas utility industry are all 
evidence of the vigorous health and bril- 
liant prospects of one of the nation’s 
ranking industries. 

And what of the health and prospects 
of the gas appliance manufacturing in- 
dustry ? In June of this year Lyle Harvey, 
a credible spokesman of that industry, 
said: 

“Our objective, and we believe the 
utility objective also, is to upgrade the 
quality of gas appliances and to increase 
the sales volume of these appliances. 

“However, we have failed miserably: 
Not only have we failed to accomplish 
this objective, but the situation has de- 
teriorated to the point where serious con- 
sequences are probable unless prompt ac- 
tion is taken. 

“By serious consequences, I mean the 
possibility of : 

“(a) Many appliance manufacturers 
going out of the gas appliance business 


and/or shifting to low priced gas appli-) 


Abridged version of an address before a gen- 
eral session of the A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City, October 27-30, 1952. 


ances and electric appliances ; 

“(b) The discontinuance of manufac- 
turers’ promotional efforts. 

“These things are serious because we 
feel that the gas utilities cannot begin to 
capitalize on their opportunities unless 
there is a strong, active and healthy gas 
appliance association within the indus- 
try and closely coordinated with A. G. A. 

“We talk about gas ranges and gas 
water heaters outselling similar electric 
appliances, but, if you throw out of this 
comparison the extremely low cost gas 
units that are going into many of the new 
homes of today, then the electric range 
and water heater are outselling the gas. 

“As a consequence, most gas appli- 
ance manufacturers are losing money to- 
day. 

“They are of the opinion that the mar- 
ket for gas appliances has degenerated 
into a price market. 

“They are of the opinion that re- 
search, development, promotion and ad- 
vertising does not pay. 

“They are being forced to concentrate 
on low-priced, gas appliances and/or 
products of competitive fuels. 

“Certainly, if an appliance manufac- 
turer is not getting enough money for his 
product . . —if his sales volume is 
slipping . . —he definitely has a lot of 
responsibility for his position. 

“On the other hand, we think the gas 
utilities themselves also have a responsi- 
bility. 

“Most manufacturers feel that the gas 
companies think they are in a seller's 


| market and don’t need to take aggressive 
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action to sell all the gas they have. 

“The new construction market is be. 
ing lost to cheap, inferior gas appliances 
or to competitive fuels. 

‘Frankly, we do not believe that the 
situation can be saved without prompt 
and aggressive action by each gas utility 
company. 

“We are not particularly concerned 
with whether the utility actually mer. 
chandises appliances or not, providing 
that they see to it that enough of the 
right kind of appliances are sold. 

“We think the utility sales managers 
are eager to bring this about. Cons- 
quently, we believe whatever is done to 
change the situation must be done at the 
top executive level.” 

The turn of events, together with our 
failure wholly to unite our industry, have 
operated to bring us to the dire necessity 
of this appraisal. 

During World War II, throughout 
the early 1940's, with gas appliance man- 
ufacturing practically paralyzed under 
the pressure of war requirements, though 
few of us realize it, the gas utility indus- 
try lost its leadership in appliance sales. 
We, and the dealers through whom 85 
percent of gas appliance sales have been 
made for many years, got out of practice 
and forgot how to sell. Pre-war the gas 
range and gas water heater had already 
suffered great inroads from their electric 
competitors; in 1932, 10 gas ranges to 
one electric; in 1940, four to one; and in 
1941, three to one. During the war, ap- 
pliances became scarce to the point of 
rarity, while manufacturers of all appli- 
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ance manufacturing industry entwined with that of gas 
¢ sales leadership to keep gas appliance manufacturing profitable? 


ers are provocative reading for top-level management 


ances bent their backs to making war 
goods. 

Then, in 1946, with the war over, 
civilian goods manufacture resumed; 
three gas ranges to one electric were sold, 
and our ratio was right back where we 
were in 1941, but not for long. Five 
years later the ratio stood at 1.7 to 1, in- 
duding the extremely low-priced, high- 
service-cost gas units. 

Every gas appliance manufacturer ap- 
proached war’s end with plans and a pro- 
gram for more and better product manu- 
facture. Our nation’s population increase 
and shifts had provided millions of addi- 
tional customers to whom we utilities ex- 
tended our service. Fora while there were 
more customers than all manufacturers 
of electric and gas appliances could sup- 
ply. This was the famous “‘seller’s mar- 
ket,” where sellers forgot how to sell be- 
cause the buyers were so greedy for 
goods, 

Then it was that some merchandising 
utilities, with no appliances to sell 
throughout the war, took a look at the 
seller's market and said, ‘Let the dealers 
have it.”” Then it was that some non- 
merchandising utilities that had sup- 
ported and assisted and promoted appli- 
ance sales by dealers, post-war, felt a 
lesser need for such sales support, saw a 
chance to save some money, perhaps, 
slowed down and took it easy. Not all 
utilities slacked off; but enough did to 
make the difference. 

And the dealers who, without utility 
promotion or interest in sales volume, 
whatever the quality, whatever the fuel, 
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sold what would sell easiest in the face of 
accelerating electric appliance competi- 
tion. 

And so competitive appliance sales 
outlets increased. With trained salesmen, 
the gas-electric ratio drew nearer parity ; 
and the truth is that, when cheaper and 
inferior gas appliances, especially in 
housing projects, are eliminated, we are 
already on the short end of the ratio! 

This situation, as a possibility, was not 
unforeseen. In 1944 the PAR program, 
as we now know it, was born. Put for- 
ward by the leaders of our gas utility in- 
dustry and supported by the main body 
of our industry, this program became the 
spearhead of its efforts to maintain and 
improve its position, research and 
marketwise. PAR has been continu- 
ously, though not unanimously, sup- 
ported in money and effort. 

If A. G. A. had never served the in- 
dustry in any other capacity, its PAR ac- 
tivities would have more than justified 
its existence. PAR provided the instru- 
ments with which the industry has 
fought on every front. It has become in- 
dispensable; without it we would have 
faced this emergency long before. Let us 
not accuse ourselves and the leaders of 
our gas utility industry for lack of fore- 
sight and wise planning to meet our 
post-war responsibilities. 

We have met these responsibilities up 
to the point of sale. Service has been ex- 
tended to where our present customers 
are practically double those of 1940. 
Vast projects of interstate pipeline gas 
supply have come into life and being. 


Billions of dollars invested have pro- 
vided means of supplying trillions of 
feet of gas annually. We have not failed 
in daring and resourcefulness. We as a 
utility industry, swamped with demand 
for gas and a thousand other problems, 
just forgot or failed to live up to our re- 
sponsibility for leadership in gas appli- 
ance sales. It is at this crucial point that 
we have failed. 

There has been no lack of planning, 
nor of promotion, by your Association. 
There have been fine plans and success- 
ful promotions by the appliance manu- 
facturers, and by the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. A. G. A.’s 
Residential Section staff prepared an ex- 
cellent gas appliance sales course, but 
few were interested in using it. 

The sale of competitive electric ap- 
pliances, all of high price and quality, in- 
creased enormously; but the demand 
still outstripped the supply of all of 
them, and still we didn’t catch on. LP 
gas customers for appliances grew into 
millions, and that clouded the picture 
still more. 

A satiated market became a choosy 
“buyer’s market.” Competitive advertis- 
ing more than doubled, and the electric 
appliance industry selected and trained 
salesmen and servicemen by the tens of 
thousands. Their jobbers and distribu- 
tors increased and their sales outlets mul- 
tiplied. The choosy buyer had to be sold, 
and our competition was trained and 
ready to sell him. 

Here and there gas utilities met the 
test; some rebuilt their sales forces and 
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attacked the markets with determination, 
resourcefulness and success. Others, not 
merchandising directly, threw their en- 
ergies behind the dealers, planned with 
and for them, and helped them to realize 
the inherent advantages of gas in increas- 
ing sales of quality merchandise. Such 
outstanding examples, showing that it 
could be done, served to point up the 
fact that, industrywide, our average fell 
far below this high standard. 

Gas utility leadership could provide a 
potential market for more than four mil- 
lion gas ranges a year; barely half of that 
number are being sold. The refrigerator 
market is at least four million a year, and 
gas refrigerators are selling a tiny frac- 
tion of it, with the going increasingly 
harder ; and the ratio of gas water heater 
sales, while presently holding its own, 
has been on the decline. It was only yes- 
terday, it seems, that our industry was 
begging for a second and competing gas 
refrigerator. Six months ago that pros- 
pect was bright; today, not only is that 
prospect gone, but the original gas re- 
frigerator manufacturer makes and sells 
electric refrigerators as well. 


Profits guide decisions 


If you were a manufacturer, what 
would you do in the face of gas appliance 
sales ratios that were declining in spite 
of your utmost efforts? That’s the deci- 
sion the other half of our business is fac- 
ing. Some have already leaped the wall 
in defense of stockholders’ interests. 

The point is this: we utilities can go 
on selling gas—for a time—through old 
and low-quality appliances; but the 
manufacturer has to make and sell new, 
quality, profitable merchandise every 
day, or face failure; and who is going to 
face failure with that green pasture just 
across the fence ? 

None of us—manufacturer or utility 
—is in business for his health, or for the 
greater glory of our ancient industry. Let 
us use cool common sense and realize 
that what is happening to our blood 
brother, the gas appliance manufacturing 
industry, is therefore happening to us, 
the gas utility industry; that both must 
be healthy, or neither can be well; that 
the maintenance of our markets, and 
therefore the safety and profit of our in- 
vestment, depend in large degree upon 
the quality and condition and availability 
of the appliances which use our gas and 
without which not a domestic meter 
would click. 


In 1944, and then not for the first 
time, and again in 1949, the gas utility 
industry, through its trade association, 
American Gas Association, acknowl- 
edged and declared that it, the utilities, 
accepted the responsibility of leadership 
for appliance sales. 

Have we done the job? It is evident 
that, while some chief executives have, 
many haven't. 

The handwriting on the wall, there all 
the time for us to see, is now so vivid 
that he must be blind who does not read 
it. Had we been able to match our com- 
petition at the point of sale, we would 
have fared as well as they. We have had 
a superior fuel; superior, trouble-free 
appliances to use it; but merchandising, 
or the lack of it, has permitted the in- 
creasing encroachment of competitive 
appliances to the point where the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of them, competitive to 
gas, has crept up almost to parity. The 
pressure of this competition was never 
greater, nor more unremitting, than now. 
That pressure is applied not only in the 
advertising columns of national media, 
radio and television, but in multiplied 
sales outlets, with trained salesmen and 
servicemen by the thousands, which are 
strongest at the point of sale. 

The gas appliance manufacturer is the 
fellow who has got it squarely in the 
neck. His turn has come before ours. He 
has small choice: 

Either to operate at a loss, for most 
are now below the breaking point, just to 
sweat it out and hope for the best; or— 

To go out of the gas appliance busi- 
ness and to begin the manufacture of 
competing appliances. 

Five months ago the Executive Board 
of the American Gas Association invited 
the Executive Board of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association to join 
in conference and study of our mutual 
problems, an invitation never before ex- 
tended by either to the other. Immedi- 
ately the invitation was accepted. 

Four months ago a committee of each 
board, each with its own chairman, met 
to consult together, and these problems 
came immediately to light as a crisis 
which our brother-industry is facing. 
Studies were proposed, with statistics to 
be assembled. 

Three months ago those board com- 
mittees met together and reviewed the 
information assembled. They realized 
the immensity of the job ahead, and task 
committees in each area of mutual inter- 


est and concern were appointed and be. 
gan their studies. These areas were de. 
termined as public relations, upon whic 
A. G. A. had already begun study, ang 
on which GAMA started a program 
more than a year ago: marketing, appli. 
ance servicing, customer and public 
safety; and, finally, utilization research 
appliance development, and supplemen. 
tary requirements. 

Last month these task committees me 
separately, summarized their studies, and 
wrote their reports. On the next day the 
two board committees met together, re. 
viewed the reports, and agreed on recom. 
mendations each to its own Executive 
Board. 

The Executive Boards of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association are to have 
before them, in a matter of days, these 
joint recommendations. They will con. 
stitute the elements of a program of 
united action on those fronts of mutual 
concern. 


Campaign is outlined 


So the two branches of our great in- 
dustry have come at long last to the place 
where we should have started. These 
meetings of the summer and fall of 1952 
should, and must, be the chart of a route 
utility and manufacturer must travel to- 
gether, with an unbroken line of resist- 
ance and attack. 

Appliances are sold by salesmen, 
through sales outlets—whether those 
outlets are the gas companies’ offices or 
the dealers’ stores, or the prospect's door- 
step. The quality of appliances sold can- 
not be separated from the quality and 
training of the salesmen. Dealers are 
glad, even anxious, to follow the gas 
company’s leadership if it leads to profit. 
The inherent advantages and superiority 
of gas as a fuel can be made to over- 
shadow by far the much-advertised magic 
of electricity. This magic is simply an ad- 
vertiser’s dream that we have permitted 
to become our nightmare. 

And no combination gas and electric 
utility wants its gas property to become 
unprofitable. The discussion of a gas 
utility's profit and responsibility applies 
as well to the combination company. 

Though gas utility sales executives 
readily acknowledge that sales leadership 
is the responsibility of the gas utility, the 
personal interest and direct authorization 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Fig. 3. Installation of an in-a-wall water heater, 
in the manner of vented recessed room heat- 
ers, may solve some problems of limited space 


Further suggested possibilities for in- 
creasing heat recovery speed include im- 
proving venting capacity by use of forced 
venting or the employment of a combi- 
nation of an internal flue and floater 
tank construction with diving flue and 
fan at outlet. By devising means to im- 
prove heat transfer and the removal of 
large quantities of flue products, it is 
conceivable that a fast recovery table-top 
water heater of high input rate could be 
produced. 

Water storage capacity may be in- 
creased by employing dual storage tanks, 
similar to the method shown in Figure 
2. This offers a means to augment the 
hot water storage or to serve as a temper- 
ing tank for the cold inlet water. This 
construction might raise the hot water 
delivery of present table-top water heat- 
ers by about 40 percent. It would also 
introduce possibilities for increasing the 
input rate to the heater because of the 
added height and heat transfer area. 

An in-a-wall water heater, shown in 


Figure 3, for installation in a manne 
similar to vented recessed room heaters 
may be a possibility-for limited Space 
conditions. Two pipes of eight inchg 
diameter, each 88 inches long woul 
provide a storage capacity of aboy 
39 gallons. With a gas input tat 
of 50,000 Btu per hour, a hot water de 
livery 63 percent higher than that noy 
available from a conventional table-top 
water heater would be indicated. 
Thus the possibilities of increased gas 
input, increased storage capacity, forced 
venting and configuration changes ap. 
pear to offer promise in appliance design, 
Analysis of the economic feasibility 
of the various designs discussed were be. 
yond the scope of the present study, 
However, the results point to definite ad. 
vantages to the gas industry in making 
available a water heater of high recovery 
capacity sufficient for small homes con. 
taining automatic laundry and dish wash. 
ing equipment and suitable for installa 
tion under conditions similar to those of 
contemporary table-top designs. 


Study the principles of gas oven performance 


. n extensive 
a PAR activity A stadyie un: 
derway at the 


A.G.A. Laboratories seeking to delineate 
design fundamentals which may contrib- 
ute to improved oven cookery and pro- 
mote cooler kitchens. The study, spon- 
sored by the Association’s Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research as Project No. 
DGR-11-C, includes design factors af- 
fecting secondary air supply to oven burn- 
ers, location and size of flue outlet, heat 
distribution and burner location, to- 
gether with finding possible means to re- 
duce heat losses and heat applied. 

A preliminary report, No. 1182, was 
published by the Laboratories in Febru- 
ary and showed the quantities of radiated 
and convected heat absorbed by layers of 
cake in typical contemporary ovens. 

The photograph was taken during ini- 
tial tests with single layer cakes, pumpkin 
pies and buttermilk biscuits baked in 
a completely instrumented experimental 
oven. Designed by the Laboratories staff 
under supervision of Mrs. W. C. Ander- 
son, Laboratories home economist and 
research engineer, the oven is being used 
as One means of evaluating performance 
with changes in design. 
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Premium quality baked goods resulted from preliminary tests of an instrumented experimental oven used 
in A.G.A. Laboratories research study of oven design factors. During initial tests, single layer cakes, 
pumpkin pies and buttermilk biscuits were baked under the supervision of Mrs. W. C. Anderson, Labo 
ratories home economist and research engineer. Tests will evaluate performance of various design changes 


With only 140-150 Btu needed to bake 
a single layer cake, the research study is 
aimed at determining what actually hap- 
pens during baking processes, how to 
utilize oven heat effectively, and thereby 
evaluate possibilities for reducing heat, 


moisture and cooking odors released from 
ovens. The satisfactory development of 
the design factors will contribute to ad- 
vancing the technique of oven design and 
elevate still further the high standard of 
performance of contemporary ovens. 
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Encouraged into the business world by home labor 
saving devices and economic need, women have proved able workers 


Woman’s place in management 





By VERA GREEN 


Assistant Treasurer and Secretary 
Botwinth Bros. of Mass., Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


usiness, as a whole, whether we 
manufacture products or sell serv- 


" ices, is going to be visibly affected by 


the phenomenal increase in the number 
of working women, and their accelerat- 
ing purchasing power. Experts tell us 
that even the buying habits of these 
women, being radically different from 
those of the housewife, will completely 
revolutionize marketing and distribution 
methods! More and more, those of us in 
business will be working with women, 
as associates, as consumers, as producers. 

Doesn’t it then behoove all of us to 
try to understand this new factor in our 
business lives ? 

These women can be divided into 
seven groups, based on census figures 
taken by the U. S. government. 

1. There is the unmarried younger 
woman usually under 25 years of age— 
who is working in the expectation of 
marriage which will allow her to with- 
draw from the labor market. 

2. There is the self-elected career 
woman, sometimes married, sometimes 
not, sometimes combining her work with 
motherhood, sometimes not. 

3. There is the single woman over 
25, who continues to work through life, 
usually from necessity, because marriage 
has not come her way. 

4. There is the childless married 
woman who works for various reasons. 





Abridged version of an address before an Ac- 
counting Section session at the A. G. A. Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, October 27-30, 1952. 
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5. There is the married woman with 
young children up to 15 or 16, who usu- 
ally avoids leaving home to work if in- 
come can be otherwise supplied. 

6. There is the married mother with 
grown children, who is no longer needed 
at home, but who wants to keep busy and 
to attain a sense of personal fulfillment. 
This woman is fast becoming, and satis- 





Tracing and analysing the rising importance 
of women in business, Vera Green calls for a 
more equable understanding of their worth 


factorily so, one of our main sources of 
today’s womanpower. 

7. There is the widowed or divorced 
mother, who, whatever the age of her 
children, is forced by economic necessity 
to continue indefinitely in the labor 
market. 

Almost all of these women work from 
economic necessity. Even for married 
women, the high cost of living today has 
made it nearly impossible to do other- 
wise. Recently a dean of women in one 


of our well-known colleges said, “Mar- 
riage can no longer be counted on to pro- 
vide financial security. The trend is in 
the direction of a partnership where each 
is obliged to contribute economically.” 

Women, married or single, have al- 
ways worked and worked hard. The 
young girl in the family of 30 or 40 years 
ago, when she left school, was a produc- 
tive worker at home, in that she helped 
with the canning, the sewing, the bak- 
ing, the washing, and all those things 
that are done in factories today. The girl 
really had a job at home. The idea that 
girls stayed home and were supported by 
their fathers and brothers had no basis in 
reality. When a girl was married and 
moved into her own home she worked 
even harder. And in so doing she made a 
definite economic contribution to her 
home and family. 

But, as science progressed, women’s 
work was transferred out of the home 
and into the factory, the laundry, the 
mill and the office. People have com- 
plained about the competition of women 
workers in the labor market in the past. 
It’s about time they realize that women 
have not gone out and taken away jobs 
that were formerly men’s, but that they 
merely followed into the public place of 
work, the job which had been per- 
formed at home. 

Most women work because their earn- 
ings are essential to themselves and to 
the livelihood of their families. Regard- 
less of other reasons, this is the primary 
one. Therefore in hiring women, we 
should set aside sex, we should disre- 
gard any thought of a needs test, and 
think instead of terms of “Can this 
worker do the job?’ That's the impor- 
tant part; and you know they’ve never 
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yet invented a machine that could deter- 
mine the gender of its operator. 

One of the greatest arguments ad- 
vanced against the up-training of women 
for managerial positions has been their 
supposed instability. But of the seven 
groups of women who work only two ac- 
tually can be considered unstable—the 
unmarried young woman under 25, who 
hopes to get married and to quit work, 
and the married woman with children 
under 15 or 16, who hopes to stop work- 
ing as soon as her income can be sup- 
plied by another source, either through 
her husband's earnings, or a drop in the 
cost of living. That leaves five groups of 
women to hold jobs on a permanent 
basis; five groups representing the ma- 
jority of our womanpower resources 
today. The solution to the question of sta- 
bility in women workers lies in the judg- 
ment of the office manager or the person- 
nel director at the time of hiring, and at 
the time of upgrading women employees. 
It is essentially a matter of selection. It is 
a matter of obtaining full information 
regarding background, regarding the ap- 
plicant’s aims and purposes and desires 
in life. It is a matter of deciding to which 
group of women the applicant belongs: 
the first two or the second five, the tem- 
porary or the permanent. 

No alert office manager would or 
should select for a key job, or for up- 
training, a girl who is obviously mar- 
riageable material, in wish and in intent, 
and who possesses no vestige of career 
aspirations whatsoever. Such a girl 
should be hired into a job where she can 
be readily replaced, so that when she 
does decide to leave, there won't be 
moaning and groaning and gnashing of 
teeth about the instability of all women 
employees! 

For the young woman applicant who 
might also be obvious marriageable ma- 
terial, but who has her eye on a career, 
and can probably combine both, by all 
means give her the opportunity she 
wants. 

We can probably all remember the 
time when companies simply did not like 
to hire married women. But today 93 
percent of our employers have the wel- 
come mat out for married women and a 
good number prefer them. 

And actually more working women 
are married than single. Of the approxi- 
mately 20 million women in the labor 
force today, about 55 percent of them are 
married, 16 percent widowed or di- 
vorced, and only 29 percent are single. 
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Of these working marriages, only two 
percent end in divorce, as against six per- 
cent or seven percent of the other mar- 
riages. It is generally conceded that 
working wives are happier, too, whether 
they are working at jobs, or at some other 
outside activity, as long as it is a healthy 
interest outside the home. 

Husbands, who tie their wives down 
and discourage them from seeking nor- 
mal outlets of self-expression outside the 
home, are as guilty of wrongdoing as dot- 
ing misguided mothers who tie their 
children to their apron strings through- 
out their adult lives. If a woman can 
work—and wants to—she should be 
given the opportunity; the prerogative 
should be hers. 

Not long ago the head of the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Employment Se- 
curity said, “Women will match a man 
on dexterity, mental ability, and produc- 
tion. The only problem involved is on 
plain physical strength.” But Dorothy 
Kenyon, a former municipal court judge 
in Manhattan said not long ago concern- 
ing women’s strength, “Women are just 
as strong, brainy and capable as men. 
They live longer, too, and could have 
bigger muscles if they worked on it!” 


Skip sex; note ability 


In a recently published article a widely 
known business counsellor outlined a 
program for manpower mobilization. 
He started off, “‘One of the greatest dis- 
coveries made in the past war was that 
women are able to do practically anything 
that men can do.” If we, in business, 
will operate on that premise, we will have 
many of our personnel problems solved. 
Naturally, every woman isn’t going to 
be able to do every job expected of her, 
but, then, neither is every man. Let’s 
concede that individual ability is based 
on something besides sex. We have 
capable men and we have less capable 
men. By the same token, we have capable 
women, and we have less capable women. 
But when women are involved, their lack 
of capability is blamed on the fact that 
they are women, not ascribed as an in- 
dividual failure. 

Women today are educating them- 
selves more than they ever have before, 
for positions in business with upgrading 
opportunities. Though all women have 
business success as their goal, the major- 
ity will never advance beyond the low- 
est rung of the ladder; but in propor- 
tion, doesn’t the same thing apply to 


men? Do all men advance into supe. 
visors and executives? Of course ng 
But, as women enter the higher eduq 
tional institutions in greater numbep 
more leadership will be developed 
among them. And it is this very increag 
in educational training for women thy 
is enabling them to work their way inty 
management jobs. 

Up until almost 1900, few Colleges 
were available to women. Today, ther 
are actually more colleges open to women 
than to men, since apart from coeduq 
tional schools, there are 273 colleges fog 
women only, as against 228 for men only, 
Nearly all of these colleges have in the 
past five or 10 years extended or revised 
their curricula to include courses to aid 
women in earning their own living. Ip 
diana University’s latest bulletin, whic 
received such wide publicity in the 
Ladies Home Journal, states, ‘The mod. 
ern world calls on every woman to play 
four different roles as a woman of ql. 
ture and charm, an intelligent leader ing 
democratic world, an efficient earner jn 
her chosen field, and the maker of a suc. 
cessful home.” This could well be the 
goal of achievement for all women. 

Women have taken advantage of the 
expansion of the educational opportuni- 
ties opened to them. Last year, for in- 
stance, at the University of Wisconsin, 
the over-all grade point average for 
women was well above the average for 
men. And while nearly three percent of 
the senior women were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, only one and one-half per- 
cent of the senior men were. 

But, yet, more must be done to provide 
even wider educational opportunities in 
the future. Today, as our need grows for 
women supervisors, for women to fill 
higher level jobs, we find a noticeable 
lack of specialized training and technical 
knowledge from women already on-the- 
job. This could be attributed to two 
causes: The whole idea of women spe- 
cialists is new and our present working 
women were not alerted to this need 
early enough to do anything about it 
while in school. And second, there has 
been a hesitancy on the part of com 
panies in furnishing training for women 
employees. 

Unless something is done to rectify 
this situation, and soon, it is likely that 
we are going to be suffering from a severe 
shortage of office supervisors, as the 
business load becomes heavier, and more 
and more of our men are called into the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Gas utility 
financing 
declines 





he total amount of new capital financ- 
te by straight gas utilities during the 
first nine months of 1952 aggregated 
$437 million. This total is significantly 
less than the sum of new issues during 
the calendar years of 1950 and 1951 but 
is already higher than the annual average 
during 1946-1949. If new financing oc- 
curs in the last quarter of the current 
year at a comparable rate, the 1952 total 
will approach $600 million thus repre- 
senting the third highest annual amount 
in the history of the gas utility industry. 

The decline in new financing corre- 
sponds with previous A. G. A. esti- 
mates of trends in new construction ac- 
tivity by gas utilities during 1952. It had 
pteviously been forecast that construc- 
tion expenditures of $1.173 billion dur- 
ing the current year would fall 20 percent 
short of the total actually expended dur- 
ing 1951, and the decline in new financ- 
ing appears to be of a generally compara- 
ble magnitude. The effects of the steel 
strike on gas utility construction activi- 
ties was probably less adverse than in 
other industries, since construction ac- 


tivity in the gas industry is concentrated 
in the spring and summer months to a 
greater extent than for most other areas 
of the economy, so that a large propor- 
tion of needed steel supplies were al- 
ready on hand before the strike. Although 
the volume of new financing activity is 
closely related to construction expendi- 
tures and provides a relatively valid indi- 
cator of trends, precise analyses are of 
limited value since no data are available 
on the amounts of retained earnings and 
depreciation accruals utilized for con- 
struction purposes: 

| Significantly, the proportions of total 
new financing derived from the sale of 
common and preferred stock during 1952 
have been the highest attained during the 
post-war period as indicated in the fol- 
lowing statistics: 


PERCENTAGES OF NEW STRAIGHT GAS 
UTILITY FINANCING, 1946-1952, 
BY TYPE OF ISSUE 


Nine 
Months Year 


1952 1951 
10.3 6.0 
20.7 8.1 
69.0 85.9 


Annual 
Year Average 


1950 1946-49 


8.9 8.3 
9.1 3.5 
82.0 88.2 





Common stock 
Preferred stock 
Debt 





Most gas utility stocks are currently 
quoted on national security exchanges at 
historically high levels and it is apparent 
that many companies have availed them- 
selves of this situation to market new 


} equity issues on advantageous terms. 


An additional factor causing a lessen- 
ing of emphasis upon debt issues has 
been the smaller proportion of new fi- 
nancing accounted for by pipelines, with 
their traditionally high debt ratios. Total 
new financing by pipeline companies in 
the first three quarters of 1952 was $209 
million, compared to a yearly total in 
1951 of $588 million and in 1950 of 
$413 million. This decline in financ- 
ing activity corresponds with a reduction 
in long-distance pipeline construction; 


Many transmission companies are now 
expanding their capacity by installing 
additional compressor horsepower on ex- 
isting lines rather than by laying com- 
pletely new lines. 

Even among pipeline companies, in- 
creased reliance was placed on stock fi- 
nancing in 1952 with 25 percent of the 
total volume of new security issues repre- 
sented by common and preferred stock, 
while the average for the three preced- 
ing years was only 17 percent. 

More than 90 percent of the financing 
consummated by all straight gas utilities 
during 1952 has been attributable to 
utilities and pipelines selling natural gas, 
lending emphasis to the dynamic growth 
of natural gas, and to the need for large 
amounts of financing to keep pace with 
the huge public demand for this fuel. 

The quantities of financing discussed 
above, and presented in the accompany- 
ing table, exclude the new issues of com- 
bination companies which distribute elec- 
tricity as well as gas. During the first nine 
months of 1952, these combination com- 
panies issued a total of $696 million of 
new securities, which exceeds substan- 
tially the $619 million raised during the 
entire year of 1951; at the present rate, 
total 1952 financing of such companies 
may possibly surpass the previous record 
set in 1949. While the need for such fi- 
nancing is occasioned to a considerable 
extent by the gas operations of these utili- 
ties, there is no accurate method of de- 
termining the relative proportions re- 
quired for the respective utility services. 
Also excluded from the accompanying 
tabulations are holding company issues 
aggregating $208 million so far in 1952, 
compared with an annual 1951 total of 
$236 million. Such issues reflect the fi- 
nancing activity of all holding companies 
with subsidiaries transporting or retail- 
ing gas ; in many cases certain subsidiaries 
also sell electricity, so that the propor- 
tions of new financing attributable to gas 
industry requirements are once again not 
determinable. 


VOLUME OF STRAIGHT GAS UTILITY FINANCING, 1946-1952, BY TYPE OF ISSUE 


(Millions) 





All Straight Gas Companies 


Nine 
Months 

1952 

Total 437 
Common stock 45 
Preferred stock 90 
Debt 301 
Bonds 255 
Debentures 10 
Other 36 


Year 


1951 
909 


Year 
1946-49 


1950 Average 
756 430 
67 135 
69 15 
619 379 
387 276 
99 53 
132 50 


Year 


Straight Natural Gas Companies 
Year 
1946-49 
1952 1951 1950 Average 
395 826 709 390 
39 52 54 35 
84 72 61 14 
272 701 594 340 
235 510 373 248 
8 88 94 47 
29 103 127 44 


Nine 


Months Year Year 
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Today's Woman, national service magazine, designs a kitchen especially 
for America’s young homemakers. Featured in roomy layout are up-to- 
date gas appliances and Porta-Bilt wood cabinets by Mutschl 


ing kitchen .. . 
Brothers 





Home show 
displays 
feature gas 
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nyone who goes home from this place 
A satisfied with her old kitchen is just 
plain numb!” exclaimed one wide-eyed 
young matron to her friend. The friend, 
at that point, didn’t hear. She was busily 
inspecting a practical, work-saving fea- 
ture of a sparking new gas appliance. 

That was just one of the many favora- 
ble comments overheard during an eve- 
ning at the National Homefurnishings 
Show. And indeed, the show, held from 
September 18 to 28 in New York City’s 
sprawling Grand Central Palace, seemed 
to specialize in beautiful kitchens. They 
were kitchens to remember . . . kitch- 
ens to have in your own home. All gas 
equipped, they gleamed with the most 
modern automatic ranges, refrigerators, 
clothes dryers, food freezers and all-year 
air conditioners. Moreover to the home 
show's 250,000 visitors, these kitchens 
subtly proved a point: that modern house- 
keeping and modern gas appliances go 
hand-in-hand. 

The most noteworthy kitchens were 
constructed by three of the nation’s lead- 
ing home magazines in cooperation with 
American Gas Association’s New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen Bureau. A.G.A.’s be- 
hind-the-scenes part in this successful, 
king-sized gas promotion cannot be over- 


For National Homefurnishings Show, McCall’s Magazine planned a [iy 
an ultra-mcdern idea for today’s casual family. New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen gleams w:th “CP” appliances, St. Charles cabinets 


estimated. The members of the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau worked 
tirelessly to coordinate the efforts of 
magazine editors, appliance manufactur. 
ers and cabinet makers. In addition, 
A. G. A. arranged to have eight or nine 
kitchens and laundries displayed by the 
magazines at the Association’s Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City. And for the 
millions who could not see the actual 
“live” displays in New York or Atlantic 
City, each magazine has devoted pages 
of editorial space, with many four-color 
pictures to this gas promotion. The arti- 
cles appear in McCall’s Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1952), Living for Young Home- 
makers (October, 1952), and Todays 
Woman (October, 1952). 

Living for Young Homemakers pre 
sented not one, but several spacious well- 
planned gas kitchen layouts. Living's 
“growing kitchen,’ which starts with 
basic essentials and expands with the 
family pocketbook, offers long range sav- 
ings in money, labor and housewife weat- 
and-tear. The kitchen on display—the 
plan in its final form—features Geneva 
cabinets and sinks; Chambers deluxe In- 
a-Wall oven and Drop-In cooking top; 
Servel double-door gas refrigerator; 4 
Whirlpool automatic gas clothes dryet 
and companion washer; an ironer, home 
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Highest quality was aim of Living for Young Homemaker’s growing kitchen. 
Featured in a long-range purchas:ng scheme for those who want the best ap- 
pliances, one at a t’me, are In-A-Wall and In-A-Top gas oven and burners 


freezer and scores of other smaller work- 
saving appliances. 

Expensive luxury? On the contrary, 
Living says this kitchen was not planned 
for the well-heeled. The important fac- 
tor here is not money but an over-all plan 
that will provide quality appliances 
throughout the years, a plan that will 
start with bare essentials and expand 
with the family income. 

In another model, Living catered to 
the family which loves to gather ‘round 
mother in the kitchen, in the cheeriest, 
most comfortable room in the house. 

In this kitchen keyed to family com- 
fort, it is not surprising to find Servel’s 
gleaming gas refrigerator, water heater 
and all-year home air conditioner. An 
automatic gas dryer by Whirlpool, with 
companion washer, a Tappan “CP” gas 
range and Beauty Queen cabinets are all 
clues that 1953 practicality and moder- 
nity have not been sacrificed for the kitch- 
en's old-fashioned atmosphere. 


Gone are the days when cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing tied up a housewife for 
the best part of the week. In a skillfully 
planned hobby kitchen, Living shows to- 
day's young homemaker how to place 
main units in a triangle for production 
line efficiency. The Estate gas range with 
its windowed automatic oven and timer; 
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the Vent-a-Hood over the stove to draw 
cut cooking odors; the Servel gas refrig- 
erator with its huge frozen food compart- 
ment; the A. O. Smith gas hot water 
heater ; and the sleek whiteness of Amer- 
ican Kitchen cabinets, dishwasher, sink 
and garbage disposal . . . all contrib- 
ute to space and time saved for fascinat- 
ing hobbies. 

A sewing, photography and art work 
center is nearby, with lots of cabinet space 
for hobby equipment. Drudgery is elimi- 
nated, work is speeded in this all-gas 
kitchen. The hobby atmosphere prevails, 
making cooking itself a real pleasure. 

McCall’s magazine, in building its 
model home for the show, went on the 
premise that “. . . it isn’t just money or 
a new house or the latest equipment that 
brings happiness . . . it’s having a won- 
derful time doing the litile things. . . .” 

And in this home, where the kitchen is 
definitely the most important room, 
sturdy, high-quality gas appliances help 
a great deal toward performing that mira- 
cle: making housework and “the little 
things” fun to do. 

“The House on McCall Street” is 
unique. If it were divided into distinct 
rooms, each would be of mere cubbyhole 
proportions. Instead, McCall’s has pre- 
sented a living kitchen with ample room 


Another view (above) of Today’s Woman kitchen shows gas refrigerator and 
laundry appliances. Hobby kitchen (below) another Living design, uses gas appli- 
ances to make homemaking fun, save precious time for sewing, painting, crafts 


for the entire famiiy, with the illusion of 
space to spare. The layout was built 
around a waist-high island, one side of 
which houses an “‘out of this world” New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen, planned and built 
by St. Charles Manufacturing Company. 
The Roper range, the Servel refrigerator, 
the Bendix automatic washer and gas 
clothes dryer, the Ruud hot water heater 
are trustworthy handmaidens for this 
modern, servantless home. Over the en- 
tire fireplace is a huge vent to dispel 
stale air and cooking odors. 

One of the most striking features is 
the amount of storage and work space. 
The New Freedom layout, built along 
efficient Pullman lines, provides every 
conceivable kind of closet and cabinet and 
with an uncanny genius, utilizes every 
corner to best advantage. 

McCall's living kitchen has been 
planned for the unpretentious life, on 
the assumption that “keeping up with the 
Joneses” is on the way out. Money, other- 
wise spent for expensive unnecessary 
frills, has bought modern appliances that 
efficiently speed tasks and make life 
easier. “The House on McCall Street’’ is 
a charming home that shows how today’s 
informal, casual life can be delightful. 

In cooperation with American Gas As- 
sociation, Today's Woman sensibly 
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planned a large kitchen for a growing 
family. The circulation of this important 
service Magazine is aimed at America’s 
12 million young wives, and the kitchen 
was built for their needs. The sunny 
breakfast nook, the cheerful modern cafe 
curtains, the soft blue color scheme are 
selling points in themselves. But there’s 
more to it than meets the eye. 

The keynote of this kitchen is quality, 
with everything selected for long service 
and hard wear. The cabinets, by Mutsch- 
ler Bros., are solid maple, with a special 
no-warp construction and scores of con- 
venient storage features; the appliances 
—gas wherever possible—were selected 
for quality and long wear. 

For instance, the Estate range has been 


built to high “‘CP”’ standards. The Servel 
refrigerator is a big double door model 
with a separate compartment for frozen 
foods. A fan vent, neatly concealed by a 
cabinet, has been placed above the stove 
to draw out cooking odors and grease. 
The laundry includes a Thor gas dryer. 
Here, Today's Woman has suggested 
an attractive kitchen, one to take lots of 
wear and tear and still look good. What's 
more, by using highest quality gas appli- 
ances and cabinets and an efficient floor 
plan, the magazine suggests an outstand- 
ing gas kitchen to serve a modern family. 
Each gas-equipped kitchen displayed 
at the 1952 National Homefurnishings 
Show was planned with a particular kind 
of family in mind. However, they all had 


one big thing in common: they were the 
acknowledged heart of the home. Gone 
was the small, stark white scientific Jab. 
oratory to which mother formerly t¢ 
treated for her daily nutrition exercise 
Every kitchen was frankly feminine, with 
lots of color and comfort, with ample 
room for work, games, hobbies and ep. 
tertaining. Every kitchen was a gemiitlich 
room that said “come on in’’ to husband, 
kids, friends. Happily, this trend has sub. 
tracted none of the planned efficiency of 
wonderful work-saving appliances. But it 
has added something very welcome: 
color, fun, geniality. Every New Free. 
dom Gas Kitchen on display was obvyi- 
ously built for the family’s enjoyment as 
well as for mother’s work. 








Small companies need more emphasis on safety 


By A. S. HANCOCK 


Chairman 

A. G. A. Accident Prevention 
Committee and Director of Safety 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
Mineola, N. Y. 


here’s twice as much likelihood that 

the employee of a small company, in 
any industry, will suffer a disabling acci- 
dent than will the employee of a large 
company. It has been recognized for years 
by professional safety men that the num- 
ber of disabling accidents per million 
manhours of work is more than double in 
small companies, as compared to large 
companies. Year after year this situation 
has been stressed at the President’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety, and at the 
various state and regional conferences. 

Of the total of 342 natural, manufac- 
tured and mixed gas companies reporting 
their annual accident experience, only 40 
have more than 1,000 employees, 19 have 
from 501 to 1,000 and the remaining 283 


companies have fewer than 500 employ- 
ees. Statistics show that the highest fre- 
quency of accidents is in reverse ratio to 
the number of employees. 

During 1951 the 283 reporting com- 
panies which had fewer than 500 em- 
ployees accounted for one-third of the 
total manhours of work in all gas com- 
panies. During that year, employees of 
this group suffered two-thirds of the fatal 
injuries and permanent disabilities. 

Many small gas companies have no or- 
ganized safety programs, and in most 
cases no safety personnel to keep abreast 
of developments in the field of accident 
prevention. Hence it is a natural assump- 
tion that accidents are not a problem, or 
that there is nothing that can be done to 
prevent those that do occur. 

But the fact that large gas companies 
embark on accident prevention programs 
and steadily expand them is one indica- 
tion that safety is a worthwhile invest- 
ment. The smaller company would profit 
even more, because the loss of one skilled 
employee, the damage to one critical ma- 


Summary of 1951 Disabling Accidents among 
Natural, Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies 


Size of Company 
Very large (over 1,000 employees) 
Large (501 to 1,000 employees) 
Medium (101 to 500 employees) 
Small (100 employees or less) 


1951 Gas Industry Frequency 


Reporting Companies 


Number of Total 
Frequency Rate 
40 13.44 
19 20.76 
90 20.90 
193 22.33 


15.72 


chine, or the interruption of service, ag 
the result of an accident, might do irrepe 
arable harm. The gas industry's average” 
capital investment.of $53,000 per em 
ployee represents an annual inte 

charge of $1,643, or a daily interest g 

of $4.50. This charge goes on regardleg™ 
of whether equipment is used or is idle. 7 

Similarly, a company incurs extra costs” 
while paying for employee absence dug? 
to injury, or while training a new em 
ployee to take his place. Cutting accide 
reduces operating expenses. af 

The American Gas Association is obvi” 
ously in an excellent position to offe : 
special help and guidance to the small ga 
company. Particularly important in sud 
a program is the correcting of the casud 
and often indifferent attitude toward tht 
operation of an organized safety pre 
gram. No other agency has availab 
the wealth of information on the pre 
vention of accidents in the gas industry, 
nor is any agency so familiar with the 
problems of the industry. 

The Accident Prevention Committee 
of the American Gas Association stands } 
ready and anxious to aid any member 
company. It can render a real service to 
its smaller company members by stimulat- 
ing safety programs within their organi- 
zations. Those with an accident frequeng 
greater than the 15.72 average for the 
industry are being urged to communicate 
with the secretary of the committee at 
A.G.A. Headquarters, to learn details of 
the services available to them. 
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‘% § By WILLIAM M. MYLER, JR. 





he PAR 

Committee 
has made an 
appreciable investment of A. G. A. re- 
search funds in the DGR-4-CH project 
on corrosion of metals and materials by 
the products of combustion of gaseous 
fuels. One of the principal reasons for 
making this investment was to establish 
a basis for evaluating the expression 
“black iron or equivalent” which has ap- 
peared in many A. G. A. requirements 
for years. 

This project was assigned to Battelle 
Memorial Institute. Three reports on this 
investigation have been made up to the 
present time. The first report was a liter- 
ature survey which came to the conclu- 
sion that existing data on the corrosion 
of appliances by products of combustion 
of gaseous fuels was entirely inadequate 
for our purposes. 

The second report described the test 
apparatus which was developed for this 
project and reported the corrosion be- 
havior of mild steel under a wide vari- 
ety of conditions which were considered 
to be representative of conditions which 
occur in some parts of every gas appli- 
ance. 

After the basic corrosion behavior of 
the most commonly used appliance ma- 
terial, mild steel, was established as 
shown in Report No. Two, the project 
turned to an examination of other mate- 
rials which might conceivably be used 
instead of mild steel. These materials 
were examined using the same identical 
test procedures as were used on mild 
steel so that we now have data in Report 
No. Three, which are directly comparable 
to the data for mild steel of Report No. 
Two. In order to simplify the compari- 
son, No. Two was incorporated into No. 
Three. 

Report No. Three contains the corro- 
sion data on a very wide variety of solid 
materials and coated materials which 
were investigated. 

During the current year additional 
tests are being run at Battelle to deter- 
mine what the effect of fabricating proc- 
esses, such as weldings and bending, may 
have on the corrosion behavior of mate- 
rials. The results show that it is possible 
by choosing welding techniques to fabri- 
cate these materials without seriously al- 
tering their corrosion behavior charac- 
teristics. 

When a gas appliance having flue pas- 


a PAR activity 


Abridged version of a paper presented before the 
A. G. A. Research and Utilization Conference, Cleve- 
land, June 5 and 6, 1952. 


sages made of mild steel fails in service 
due to flue gas corrosion, the failure first 
shows up as pin holes. Usually, the ap- 
pliance is still structurally strong, but the 
holes cause flue gas leakage and hence the 
appliance fails. 

The data in these reports on corrosion 
of mild steel confirms these facts. Two 
kinds of corrosion are reported. Average 
penetration is expressed in mils per year 
and is the total weight lost by the sample 
during test divided by the weight of one 
mil thickness of the material which is 
the same area as the test sample. The 
other type of data reported is known as 
maximum pentration. It also is expressed 
in mils per year and is the maximum 
depth of the pits which have formed in 
the materials. The depth of these pits is 
measured by means of a microscope. 
Thus, for each of the materials observed 
we have two values, average penetration 
rate and maximum penetration rate. 

For mild steel under a typical cyclic 
test condition of 80 to 400F and 25 
grains of sulphur content per 100 cubic 
feet of 1000 Btu gas, we find that the 
average penetration rate is 38 mils per 
test year and the maximum penetration 
rate is 410 mils per test year. The ratio 
of 410 to 38 or 10.8 to one simply means 
that the tendency to perforate the metal 
is almost 11 times the tendency to wear 
it down uniformly. Looking at it in an- 
other way, the sheet will be perforated 
when it has lost only nine percent by 
weight due to over-all corrosion. This is 
a perfect explanation of the failure of 
mild steel by perforation when the unit 
is still structurally strong. 

The data of Report No. Three shows 
that 18-8 stainless, with and without mo- 
lybdenum, Alclad 24S-T, 2S aluminum 
and copper all have both average pene- 
tration and maximum penetration rates 
which are very small when compared to 
the rates of mild steel. These materials 
are many times more expensive than mild 
steel, and for that reason they generally 
cannot be considered substitutes for it. 

In the course of this investigation cer- 
tain materials were investigated which 
seem to be of particular importance be- 
cause they have much improved corrosion 
resistance characteristics as compared to 
mild steel. In addition, their normal 
price ranges are not so far out of line 
with mild steel but what they can be at- 
tractive material for use in gas appli- 
ances. One such group of materials is 
what are known commercially as high 
yield strength steels. Four of these mate- 
rials were investigated. They are Mayari 
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R, Yoloy, Corten and HT-50. In this 
group the average penetration rate was 
from 18 to 22 mils per year which is 
from 47 to 58 percent of the average 
penetration rate for mild steel. The maxi- 
mum penetration rates for these materials 
ranged from 80.9 for Yoloy to 96.0 for 
HT-50. Comparing these latter figures 
with the 410 mil rate for mild steel, their 
pit corrosion performance is 4.2 to 5.1 
times as good as mild steel. 

The ratio of the maximum to the 
average corrosion rates on these high 
yield strength steels is approximately 
four to one so the ultimate failure will 
still be by perforation. In the case of 
these materials, perforation will occur 
when about 75 percent of the original 
metal remains so the unit would still be 
structurally strong. 

The really important consideration is 
the fact that the rate of perforation is 
only 20 to 25 percent of that of mild 
steel which would mean that when con- 
sidered solely from the standpoint of cor- 
rosion, it would be possible to use a 
thickness of material that was only 20 
to 25 percent of that required for mild 
steel. Combining these corrosion facts 
with the increased cost of these high 
yield strength materials over mild steel 
which is approximately 50 percent gives 
some interesting and attractive figures. 

Consider a furnace made of 12 gauge 
mild steel which is 104 mils thick. This 
is the gauge material which is universally 
acceptable in manufactured gas territo- 
ries as having a satisfactory life expect- 
ancy. These data would indicate that just 
as satisfactory a life expectancy would be 
obtained if the furnace were made of 
high tensile strength steel having Y4 to 
1/5 of the material thickness or an actual 
thickness of 21 to 26 mils. In this range 
we find 24 gauge material which is 24 
mils thick. Structurally this 24 gauge 
sheet might be too light for heat ex- 
changer construction in the furnace, so let 
us consider the use of 18 gauge material 
which is 48 mils thick and which is a 
thickness that has been very commonly 
used in heat exchangers for natural gas 
furnaces. Since this 18 gauge material is 
40 percent of the original thickness 
and since these corrosion data would in- 
dicate that material 20 percent of the 
original thickness would have the same 
life expectancy, then this 18 gauge mate- 
rial would have twice the life expectancy 
of the original 12 gauge material. On the 
other hand, based on a 50 percent price 
premium for high tensile strength steel, 
the material cost for the 18 gauge fur- 


nace would te only 60 percent of the 
cost of the original 12 gauge furnace. 

These data indicate that such a change 
would decrease the material cost 40 per- 
cent and at the same time double the 
useful life. 

Another relatively low cost material 
which showed exceptional resistance to 
corrosion is aluminized steel. This mate- 
rial costs about twice as much as mild 
steel. Under the same test conditions as 
previously used for mild steel and the 
high tensile strength steels, aluminized 
steel shows an average penetration rate 
of 10.6 mils per year and a maximum 
penetration rate of 12.3 mils per year. 


Ratio differs 


The ratio of these two penetration fig- 
ures is altogether different from the ratio 
for the other materials previously exam- 
ined. The maximum penetration rate is 
only 16 percent higher than the average 
penetration rate indicating that the tend- 
ency to perforate the material is ex- 
tremely small. In the case of the mild 
and the high tensile strength steels, from 
90 percent down to 75 percent of the 
original material remained at the time of 
perforation, while in the case of alum- 
inized steel there would be only 13.8 
percent of the original material remain- 
ing. These data would seem to indicate 
that the appliance would probably fail 
structurally before there is any likelihood 
of perforation. 

In the Battelle tests no attempt was 
made to correlate the test year with a 
calendar year. Examination of the rate of 
corrosion indicates quite clearly that the 
Battelle tests were greatly accelerated 
tests. As an example consider mild steel, 
which is being corroded at the 410 mil 
rate per test year. A 12 gauge sheet 
which is 104.6 mils thick would be per- 
forated in 0.256 years and yet it seems 
to be pretty generally accepted that a 12 
gauge sheet even in manufactured gas 
territories will have a useful life of 20 
years as a minimum. Despite this great 
acceleration in test rate, the performance 
ratio between the different materials 
should be exact because test conditions 
were identical and hence the results 
should be exactly comparable. 

If we accept as a fact that a furnace of 
12 gauge mild steel plate will have a 
satisfactory life in manufactured gas ter- 
ritories of 20 years, we must also assume 
then that the unit is still in usable condi- 
tion at the end of that time and that 
some longer time perhaps, 30 years 


represents the time of ultimate failure 
due to serious perforation. Since the 1) 
gauge sheet is 104.6 mils thick originally 
then the pit penetration rate per actual 
or calendar year is 104.6 divided by 3 
or 3.5 mils per calendar year. The Bat. 
telle data says that 410 mils per test year 
is the rate for the same material, so the 
ratio of test year to calendar year would 
appear to be 410 to 3.5 or 117 to}, 
Let’s round this off and call it 100 to 1. 

On the same basis the actual average 
penetration per calendar year for alum. 
inized steel would be 10.2/100 or 01 
mil per year, or 3.0 mils for the 30 year 
life. 

If we go back to our previous example 
and were to substitute 24 gauge alumi. 
nized steel for the 12 gauge mild steel, at 
the end of 30 years the material would 
have decreased from its original thick 
ness of 24 mils to 21 mils. Eighty-eight 
percent of the original material would be 
left. Since the pit penetration rate for 
the material is only 16 percent more 
than the average penetration rate, then 
the greatest depth of pits on the cor 
roded surface would only be 0.5 mil. 

Aluminized steel is a coated material 
as compared to the solid materials pre- 
viously discussed. The data reported 
above on aluminized steel was obtained 
on undamaged samples. It was natural 
that the question should be raised as to 
the effect of scratches and manufacturing 
processes on the corrosion resistance of 
this material, so intentionally damaged 
samples were subjected to the same tests 
and samples involving various types of 
welding procedures were examined. The 
results obtained on these intentionally 
damaged samples resulted in corrosion 
rates which are less than double the orig- 
inal figures. This would mean that in 
the worst corroded spots the 24 gauge 
sheet would be reduced to 18 mils in 
30 years and that the pits in this area 
still would only be 1.0 mil into the sur- 
face instead of 0.5 mil which would still 
indicate an’ extremely superior material. 

No claim is being made that the Bat- 
telle tests have completely answered 
every aspect of the flue gas corrosion 
problem. It should be emphasized how- 
ever, that the mild steel investigation 
reported in Report No. two is quite ex- 
haustive and a study of it reveals that it 
does check with our long time field op- 
erating experiences. Since the data on 
other materials is directly comparable 
to the data from mild steel, there should 
be no reason to doubt its applicability. 
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Crowds jam gas cooking festival 











Combined efforts of 
Metropolitan Boston gas 
utilities focus 


housewives interest 


he advantages of modern automatic 

gas cooking were demonstrated re- 
cently to well over 25,000 New England 
housewives during the largest cooking 
festival ever staged in Boston. The eight- 
session festival, in which sixteen Greater 
Boston gas utilities pooled their efforts, 
was held in that city’s Symphony Hall, 
September 22-25. 

Hours before the doors opened, eager 
crowds of women waited on the steps of 
the music hall and blocked the streets; 
some came early in the morning and 
brought their lunches. Many had come 
from great distances to collect new cook- 
ery ideas, to try their luck at winning 
valuable prizes, and to enjoy the special 
entertainment features offered as comedy 
relief to an otherwise serious, informa- 
tion-packed program. 

Promotion of the festival was led by 
the Boston Post, a morning newspaper. 
Besides the gas companies of Greater 
Boston, eleven gas appliance manufac- 
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turers, the A. & P. Supermarkets and 
thirty-six of their food suppliers were 
participants in the cooking festival. 

Last May, Roy E. Wright, New Eng- 
land Gas and Electric Association, Wilder 
Moore, director of gas sales for New 
England Electric System, and Henry A. 
Kievenaar, manager of residential sales, 
Boston Gas, after a series of conferences, 
decided to join with the Boston Post in 
its cooking festival. During the interven- 
ing period many group meetings were at- 
tended by the utility executives, adver- 
tising display-promotion personnel, tele- 
vision engineers and home economists on 
whose shoulders would fall the lion’s 
share of staging the show. 

For a whole week before the festival, 
the Boston Post ran stories announcing 
the affair and building up anticipation 
for the big Sunday supplement that car- 
ried details of the coming program. In 
all, the supplement and week-day edi- 
tions of the Post carried 75,000 lines of 







paid advertising and 34,000 lines of edi- 
torial material containing messages about 
natural gas, history and service of Greater 
Boston utilities, and biographical 
sketches of local gas utility executives 
and home economists who were to do the 
cooking demonstrations. 

Much product information, furnished 
the paper by gas appliance manufactur- 
ers, received prominence in the Sunday 
supplement. Additional advance pub- 
licity consisted of television spot an- 
nouncements, 200,000 bag stuffers used 
by the A. & P. as point of sale, tuck-in 
counter cards, subway posters, and such 
material as the participating gas com- 
panies originated themselves, including 
bill stuffers and posters. The opening 
session of the festival was televised. 

Product information was integrated 
with the running commentaries carried 
on by home economists as they prepared 
the various dishes on the day’s program. 
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Recipes were chosen which would point 
up each part of the range being used: 
top burners, ovens, broilers and griddles. 
The gas refrigerator was used to demon- 
strate cold cookery of salads and desserts. 
The stage setting included two gas 
ranges, a gas refrigerator, clothes dryers 
in New Freedom Gas Kitchen sets. 
Twenty-two major gas appliances 
were given away by gas appliance manu- 
facturers. Thirty-five bags of groceries, 
meats used in a meat-cutting demonstra- 
tion, together with the food cooked dur- 
ing the lecture were given at each ses- 
sion. A gas clothes dryer on stage held 
the name stubs collected from the audi- 
ence. The dryer was set in motion to 
shake up the stubs and after they were 


well-mixed, names were drawn for 
prizes. 

Gas companies participating were: 
Arlington Gas Light, Beverly Gas and 
Electric, Boston Gas, Cambridge Gas 
Light, Central Massachusetts Gas, 
Gloucester Gas Light, Lawrence Gas and 
Electric, Malden and Melrose Gas Light, 
New Bedford Gas and Edison Light, 
Norwood Gas, Old Colony Gas, Plym- 
outh Gas Light, Salem Gas Light, Subur- 
ban Gas and Electric, Wachusett Gas, 
Worcester Gas Light. Participating gas 
appliance and cabinet manufacturers 
were: Bendix, Caloric, Glenwood, Ham- 
ilton, Janitrol, Magic Chef, Permaglas, 
Roper, Ruud, Servel, Whirlpool, Lyons. 

By all concerned the cooking festival 


Librarians consult, advise at A.G.A. Convention 


NDER THE AUSPICES of the Public 

Utilities Section of the Special Libraries 
Association a committee of experienced libra- 
rians from member companies of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association was available for con- 
sultation and advisory service at the Associa- 
tion’s 34th annual convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 27-30. An information booth 
and special exhibit was maintained in the 


Consolidated gas safety 


HE CONSOLIDATION of the gas-perti- 

nent parts of the existing Code for Pressure 
Piping has just been approved by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. The new docu- 
ment, which constitutes a safety code for gas 
pipelines and distribution systems, is desig- 
nated as Section 8, B31.Ic-1952. 

Section 8 of the Code for Pressure Piping 
was prepared and published separately as a 
guide in the construction of pipelines for gas 
transmission and distribution to meet a cur- 
rent need in connection with the construction 
of cross country gas pipelines. The separate 


ballroom lobby of the Auditorium. 

The group of trained technicians offered 
assistance on how to start, build and maintain 
libraries and information centers for the use of 
all departments of gas utility companies. The 
experts showed how proper organization and 
correct use of libraries and information cen- 
ters can save the time and increase efficiency of 
utility executives and employees. The librarians 


code available 


publication eliminates the necessity for cross- 
referencing to other sections of the code. The 
new Section 8, whose technical requirements 
are identical with those in the code, will be 
included as the last section in future editions 
of the Pressure Piping Code. 

Chairman of the subcommittee which con- 
solidated the new section is Frederic A. 
Hough, vice-president, Southern Counties Gas 
Co. of California, Los Angeles. (See Septem- 
ber MONTHLY, page 21.) Subcommittee No. 
8 has a membership of 52 representatives of 
gas transmission and distribution companies; 


Dates announced for PUAA regional meetings 


HE PUBLIC UTILITIES Advertising Asso- 

ciation, whose 325 active members represent 
almost every major gas and electric utility 
company in the United States and Canada, 
launched its annual series of regional meetings 
during October. 

Representatives of companies in Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and eastern Missouri, Region 
4, convened at French Lick Springs, October 7 
and 8 for two days of discussion of association 
and utility company problems. On October 23 
and 24, representatives from companies in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Kentucky met in Cleveland for the Re- 
gion 3 session. 

On November 13 and 14, companies which 
operate in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota and Manitoba will be rep- 
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resented at the Region 7 session at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

New York, New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Toronto and Ber- 
muda companies will be represented at the 
Region 2 meeting scheduled for December 4 
and 5 at Atlantic City. 

In February, Region 1 members will meet 
in Boston. The membership is comprised of 
representatives from companies in New 
England and Quebec. The exact date will be 
announced later. Region 9, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, California, Vancouver and 
Hawaii will also meet in Februarv, either 
at Yosemite or Pebble Beach, the date will 
western Louisiana has set February 2 and 
be set later. Region 8 members, Colorado, 





was considered an outstanding success, 
the only regrettable note being the turn. 
ing away of hundreds who couldn't ge 
into the hall. Appliance manufacturers, 
who had exhibits in the corridors of the 
music hall, were able to talk to many Pro- 
spective purchasers and pass out descrip. 
tive literature. Inside the hall audiences 
were attentive and enthusiastic. Their jp. 
terest was perhaps best demonstrated by 
the hundreds of cookery questions and 
requests for appliance information that 
were sent to the stage on folders pre. 
pared for that purpose. On the basis of 
the success of this initial effort, the fes. 
tival is expected to become an annual af. 
fair. 


were available for consultation on particular 
problems as well as for general subjects. 

Considerable printed material was ex. 
hibited and distributed. Included was a selec. 
tive list of published material for a gas com 
pany library; the informative A. G. A. list of 
publications; manuals and handbooks on com- 
pany libraries, and recent bibliographies and 
abstracts of current interest. 


pipe companies; valve and fitting companies; 
independent research groups, technical uni- 
versities; consulting engineers; and govern- 
ment agencies. Sponsoring organization for 
the Section 8 code is the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Copies of the American Standard, Section 
8, Code for Pressure Piping, B31.lc-1952 are 
available from the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 70 East 45 St., New York 17; or 
from American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West 39 St., New York. 


Kansas, Nebraska, western Missouri, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
western Louisiana have set February 2 and 
3 as their meeting date, with the place some- 
where in the Southwest, to be named later. 

Region 5 members will meet March 12 
and 13 at Richmond, Virginia. The region 
includes companies from Virginia, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisana, Florida and Cuba. 

Paul L. Penfield, of The Detroit Edison 
Co., is president of PUAA, a department of 
the Advertising Federation of America. C. Fred 
Westin, of The Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., is second vice-presi- 
dent and is in charge of the regional meetings. 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF U.S. 


JANUARY 1, 1952-JUNE 30, 1952 COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1951 





GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 
















SALES (DOLLARS) 

NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES 
OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
OUTSTANDING , OF SALES 

NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES 

NO. CUSTOMERS DISC. N. P. 
DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 
NET CHARGE OFF (DOLLARS) 





PERCENT DECREASE 





PERCENT INCREASE 
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e THE CREDIT PICTURE ® 








everal items in the latest Credit Pic- 
ture indicate that collection condi- 

tions throughout the country were less 
favorable during the first six months of 
1952 than they were in the same period 
of 1951. This is reflected most noticeably 
in the increased charge-offs, both in 
number of accounts and in dollar vol- 
ume. A study of the table below indicates 
that: 

1. The increase in the number of ac- 
counts charged off is considerably in ex- 
cess of the percentage increase in the 
number of customers for all geographi- 
cal areas. 

2. In all areas, except the Mountain 
States, the percentage increase in dollar 
volume of charge-offs is greater than the 


a = (JANUARY 1, 1952—JUNE 30, 1952) - 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


growth in total sales. 

A further study of the individual re- 
ports shows that 80 percent of the 
utilities covered by the survey reported 
increases in net charge-offs greater per- 
centage wise than the increase in dollar 
sales volume. 

Services disconnected for non-pay- 
ment is usually a good indicator of 
changing local collection conditions. An 
increase in such disconnections was re- 
ported for the country as a whole and for 
all geographical areas except New Eng- 
land and West North Central. A further 
study of the New England area shows 
that five utilities reported an increase 
in non-payment service disconnections. 
These were offset, however, by two 


PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER 


EAST WEST EAST 
SOUTH 
ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL 


MID NORTH NORTH SOUTH 


larger utilities which reported decreases. 

As collection conditions become 
poorer, there is a tendency for utilities 
to require more cash deposits. Some sig- 
nificance, therefore, may be attached to 
the fact that seven of the nine geographi- 
cal areas reported an increase in deposits, 
six of which were greater, proportion- 
ately, than the increase in the number of 
customers. 

All geographical areas experienced in- 
creases in total sales. The percentage of 
increase in each area, however, was 
smaller than in 1951. For the first six 
months of 1951 the increase over 1950, 
for the country as a whole, was 12 per- 
cent; for the first six months of 1952 the 
increase Over 1951 was 7.5 percent. 


CORRESPONDING PERIOD—1951 


WEST 
SOUTH 


UNITED 
STATES 
TOTAL 


MOUNTAIN PACIFIC 
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434.2 


+ 60 420.2 415.5 +23.5 


428.8 


+27.4 + 6.4 +31.1 +20.0 
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The trend shown by our Credit Picture 
definitely indicates less favorable credit 
and collection conditions than a year ago. 
There is reason for feeling that the situ- 
ation, though not serious, is disturbing. 
It is still true that the loss experience of 
the industry is low. However, in the face 
of a tapering off in sales increases; 
greater numbers of customers denied 
service for non-payment; and substantial 
increases in the dollars of net charge-off ; 
collection men need to examine carefully 
the basic causes of these trends and ad- 


just collection practices where practi- 
cable to meet the situation. Despite the 
high level of business conditions cur- 
rently experienced throughout the na- 
tion, there is growing proof that individ- 
ual company losses are being materially 
influenced, and the country’s totals in 
turn, by the swelling tide of shifting 
transient-like population movements 
from area to area causing losses dispro- 
portionate to normal expectancy. This 
problem merits careful study. 

Available statistics would indicate that 






the ratio of net losses to sales—natiop. 
wide—has remained steady to higher for 
the past two years, but is perhaps one. 
third above the ratio of 1948. It is very 
likely that this adv<-se trend has beeq 
duplicated at a number of local levels, 

Many and diverse factors influence 
collections, some of which are very diffi. 
cult to control. The function of the 
Credit Picture is to highlight the trouble 
spots, if any, for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. 





Discuss new FPC rate-of-return formula 


ecent rate-of-return pronouncements 

by the Federal Power Commission 
constituted the principal subject of the 
annual meeting of the Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America in 
Omaha, October 6. Imposing a serious 
and grave tone to the intensive, one-day 
meeting, the pronouncements were dis- 
cussed fully by a state public utility com- 
missioner ; a spokesman for the indepen- 
dent natural gas producers; representa- 
tives of the royalty owners; a leading ex- 
ecutive of a gas distributing company 
and representatives of the natural gas 
pipelines. Also, there was an important 
discussion by an officer of one of the larg- 
est investors in natural gas securities. 

The Federal Power Commission, in re- 
cent rate regulatory proceedings involv- 
ing interstate pipeline companies, cre- 
ated and applied a new rate of return 
formula based upon a composite of in- 
terest rate on borrowed capital and the 
price earnings rate of equity money. The 
new formula constitutes a departure 
from prior rate making principles, and as 
understood by industry leaders, will 
cause a reduction in the market value of 
natural gas securities. This, they feel, will 
result in the industry's inability to attract 
further capital to finance continued serv- 
ice and future expansion. 

Illustrating the unanimous concern of 
the Association's members, Paul Kayser, 
president of El Paso Natural Gas Co. and 
retiring president of the association said, 
“We are all engaged in a public service— 
producer, royalty owner, pipeline and 
distributor, as well as the state commis- 
sions and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The true criterion of every act that 
we do... should be: How does it 
affect the public service ? If it makes such 
service more abundant, more efficient, 
and more widely distributed, then such 
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action should be pursued. If on the other 
hand, it curtails the service, impairs effi- 
ciency, or limits distribution . . . it 
should not be pursued. 

“In my judgement, the rate of return 
problem is the greatest facing the indus- 
try today. It is of vital interest to every- 
one, most of all, the ultimate consumer.” 

Mr. Kayser went on to explain that 
if pipelines are to be squeezed on the 
one hand by increased cost and on the 
other by a reduction of the rate of return 
by the FPC, the public must accept a de- 
crease in present service and a decrease 
in planned expansion. 

Mr. Kayser called on the entire indus- 
try to unite in finding a solution. He said, 
“The only practical solution that I think 
can be effective is a frank and full dis- 
cussion of a comprehensive, straightfor- 
ward campaign to inform the consuming 
public of the problem and principles re- 
quired to be exercised to solve these 
problems. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the consuming public wants the serv- 
ice, and is willing to pay what is neces- 
sary to secure that service.” 

A. R. LaForce, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., speak- 
ing for himself and H. C. Hagerty, finan- 
cial vice-president of the same company, 
reviewed the financial implications of the 
FPC’s decisions. 

One of the most important postwar 
problems of the natural gas pipelines and 
other public utilities lies in their attempt 
to maintain earnings sufficient to attract 
capital in competition with all other non- 
regulated corporations during a period 
of severe inflation, stated Mr. LaForce. 

Pointing out that his company was an 
early investor in the natural gas industry, 
Mr. LaForce referred specifically to the 
recent FPC decisions and the new con- 
cept of fixing the rate of return. 


“This new concept involves the com. 
putation of the earnings required to meet 
a company's ‘cost of money’ for each 
type of security in the capital structure 
as opposed to the past method of allow- 
ing earnings sufficient to produce a six to 
six and one-half percent over-all rate of 
return on a company’s entire capitaliza- 
tion regardless of the nature or composi- 
tion of the capitalization. In an inflation- 
ary period of rising costs it is imperative 
in its fair return policies that the FPC 

. recognize the fairness and equity 
of placing more emphasis on the future 
instead of the past. The obligation of 
the regulatory authorities is to provide a 
fair return continuously and not inter- 
mittently.”’ 

Mr. LaForce went on to explain that 
“The cost of money doctrine appears to 
be but another step in the constant ham- 
mering away at the incentives that moti- 
vate private enterprise in the public in- 
terest. If the natural gas pipeline industry 
embarked on its contemplated expansion 
program under the present fair return 
philosophy, there would be no indica- 
tion of a satisfactory return to the com- 
mon stockholder. It would, in fact, be a 
profitless expansion, even if necessary 
capital could be raised. . . . It is difh- 
cult to see how the responsibility for 
such a result could be fairly placed on 
management or investors.” 

Upon conclusion of the meeting, the 
membership unanimously adopted a res- 
olution urging the FPC to re-examine 
its new formula, which is based upon a 
composite of the interest rate on bor- 
rowed capital and the price earnings ta- 
tio of equity money. The natural gas men 
also urged the re-establishment of the 
methods of rate-of-return heretofore 
followed. 
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he Order of Accounting Merit, estab- 

lished to extend recognition for out- 
standing service to the A. G. A. Account- 
ing Section and to the utility industry, is 
being conferred upon eligibles, for the 
first time, at the Association’s 1952 con- 
vention. Established as an honorary 
group, membership is to include only 
those who have evidenced a combination 
of the qualifications of outstanding lead- 
ership, original authorship and continu- 
ous service. 

A point system has been laid down for 
equitable determination of eligibility. 
Under this arrangement, 25 more points 
are required for membership. Service as 
an Accounting Section chairman provides 
automatic eligibility, while the vice-chair- 
manship, if not followed by chairman- 
ship, gives 10 points of credit. A year as 
Accounting Section coordinator means 
eight points, chairmanship of a commit- 
tee five points, committee vice-chairman- 
ship three points and committee member- 
ship two points for each year of active 
participation. 

The two points credit for a year of 
participation as a committee member are 
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subject to the approval of the particular 
chairman. They are to be denied for lack 
of attendance, lack of participation in the 
development of committee projects and 
lack of active participation in criticisms 
and suggestions of committee papers and 
reports. 

In addition, five points of credit may 
be gained by the contribution of a con- 
vention or conference paper, or the au- 
thorship of an original article published 
in a national magazine other than Ac- 
counting Section’s Proceedings. Such pa- 
pers are required to be of interest and 
benefit to the utility accounting commun- 
ity and the accrediting of points is to be 
subject to the approval of the Advisory 
Planning Committee. 

In order to limit membership to those 
who have performed outstanding service, 
credits must have been earned for a com- 
bination of: (1) leadership or adminis- 
trative capacity as indicated by service as 
chairman of a standing committee or of a 
special committee authorized to perform 
an outstanding administrative function; 
(2) the publication of at least one out- 
standing article or paper; and (3) 
service credits for membership on com- 
mittees. Since chairmanship of the Ac- 
counting Section provides eligibility, this 
requirement of a combination of point- 
worthy qualifications does not apply to 
them. In this respect, it is recognized 
that to accede to this position one must 
have been an active contributing member 
of the section. 

Credits may be earned from more than 
one activity in any year, as for instance a 
committee chairmanship and the author- 
ship of a paper which gains publication. 

The selection of those eligible to re- 
ceive the merit award is to be adminis- 
tered by a subcommittee of the section’s 
Advisory Planning Committee. The sec- 
tion vice-chairman will be chairman of 
the subcommittee, while the section chair- 
man and the immediately past-chairman 
are to be the members. Any doubt of the 
eligibility of candidates will be referred 
to the Advisory Planning Committee for 
final decision by the majority of its mem- 
bers. 

Due to the detailed work necessary to 
the consideration of the points of all of 
those who are eligible for the Order of 
Accounting Merit, the Advisory Plan- 
ning Committee decided to limit the ini- 
tial presentation to past Accounting Sec- 
tion chairmen. These awards are being 
conferred during an Accounting Section 
meeting, October 28, at the A. G. A. an- 


nual convention. A lapel pin and a cer- 
tificate are presented to each new mem- 
ber. The reinaining awards of the initial 
period of consideration will be made at 
the Accounting Section’s Spring Confer- 
ence, in Chicago, April 20-22, 1953. 
Thereafter, awards will be made annually 
at the A. G. A. convention. 

The past Accounting Section chairmen 
being honored at the annual convention 
are: H. C. Davidson, chairman during 
1925, living in retirement at Rye Beach, 
N. H.; A. L. Tossel, 1927, retired, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif; Edward Porter, 1928, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. ; and F. H. Pat- 
terson, 1929, South Rochester, N. Y. 
Also among the recipients are J. L. Con- 
over, 1930, Shrewsbury, N. J.; E. B. 
Nutt, 1934, St. Michael’s, Md.; A. S. 
Corson, 1935, Philadelphia Electric Co. ; 
and F, L. Griffith, 1936, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. Similarly 
cited are H. E. Cliff, 1937, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; 
D. H. Mitchell, 1938, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., Hammond; F. B. 
Flahive, 1940, The “columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Service Corp., New York; and E. N. 
Keller, 1941, The Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

Other past chairmen who will be hon- 
ored include L. L. Dyer, 1942, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas; L. A. Mayo, 1943, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hart- 
ford; O. H. Ritenour, 1944, Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Co.; and C. E. Pack- 
man, 1945, North Shore Gas Co., Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. Also being cited are L. V. 
Watkins, 1947, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., New York; J. A. Williams, 
1948, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; and L. E. Reynolds, 
1949, the Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Hartford. Likewise membership in 
the honorary group is being conferred 
upon J. H. W. Roper, 1950, Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Co.; A. A. Cullman, 
1951, The Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., New York; and R. F. McGlone, 
1952, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 


Staff members honored 


Also receiving the Award of Account- 
ing Merit are H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. 
managing director, O. W. Brewer, 
A. G. A. controller and assistant secre- 
tary, T. J. Shanley, Accounting Section 
secretary, and W. E. Caine, vice-president 
and treasurer, Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp., former secretary of the sec- 
tion. 
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Creative commercial sales promotion program 


urgently needed to keep restaurants cooking with gas 


Volume cooking is big business 





By TRACY B. MADOLE 


Manager, Commercial Sales Dept. 
Magic Chef, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


as utilities will relinquish to competi- 

tors a virtual Golconda of business 
unless they take decisive promotional ac- 
tion to protect it! 

The commercial cooking business 
bulks large in each gas utility’s load, ac- 
tual or potential. But this load will be 
lost unless these utilities support the new- 
est commercial cooking appliances with 
bang-up, constructive promotions. 

A few figures will show that the restau- 
rant business is big business today, and 
that its cooking load is well worth pre- 
serving and expanding: 


1. The 235,000 restaurants comprise 
the nation’s third largest retail industry ; 

2. There are 569,000 food service es- 
tablishments in the United States ; 

3. America spends $10 billion eating 
out each year; 

4. The size of the restaurant industry 
has multiplied five times since 1919; 

5. Today there is one restaurant for 
every 704 persons in the United States; 

6. The nation’s restaurants today will 
serve 70 million meals ; 

7. The average restaurant buys 80 
times as much food and equipment as 
the average housewife ; 

8. Restaurants employ more people 
than any other retail business in the 
United States. 


Abridged version of a paper delivered before 
a joint meeting of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section and the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion, A. G. A. ep entin, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 27- 30, 195 
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This is big business. The restaurant in- 
dustry is now five times the size it was 
30 years ago, and the tendency is for 
more, and more people to eat out. 

Let’s see what your commercial cook- 
ing business is worth to your company. 
One of the best comparisons is with your 
heating load, which is big business. To 
begin with, commercial cooking is a 
twelve months a year load. It doesn’t in- 
crease in winter when supplies are short, 
it continues right through the summer 
when you'd like to be able to sell a lot 
more gas. The January and February 
load factor is just like July and August 
with no seasonal peaks or valleys. It’s the 
ideal business from a load standpoint. 


Lucrative venture 


As for service requirements, the com- 
mercial cooking account is also attractive. 
There are no great demands for unusual 
service. You don’t have to rush around 
turning on commercial gas ranges in the 
fall of the year. They're already working. 
And when service is required, more than 
likely the account is willing and able to 
pay for it. 

Collections are relatively good among 
commercial accounts. 

And what about the revenue from 
commercial cooking ? With an ideal load 
factor, service requirements being low, 
and collections relatively good, it would 
be reasonable that rates would be cor- 
respondingly low. But that does not fol- 
low. Where I have investigated, commer- 
cial gas cooking rates are more attractive 
than heating rates. In fact, the average 
commercial cooking customer frequently 
pays substantially more for the gas he 


uses than heating customers pay for an 
equal amount of gas. 

Commercial cooking is the ideal use of 
gas from your point of view because of 
the constant demand, the low service te. 
quirements, satisfactory collections, and 
the favorable profit aspect. This being 
true, is it not to your advantage to hold 
onto this business? Is it not to your ad- 
vantage to promote it? You can’t stand 
still. You must either go forward or slide 
back. 

You gas company executives are 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing and executing policies. This means 
that the responsibility for competent plan- 
ning and effective selling are squarely 
upon you. You are, of course, responsible 
to your stockholders and your board of 
directors for the satisfactory and com- 
plete use of gas for commercial cooking 
in your area. But you are also logically 
beholden to other gas companies and 
other good gas men throughout the in- 
dustry for the job you do. 

Why should you be responsible also to 
other gas companies and other good gas 
men? Because this commercial gas cook- 
ing business is like a football game. No 
matter how good the fullback, and the 
halfback; they may be All-American cali- 
ber, but unless the team pulls together as 
a unit and every man does his job well, 
the opposition will find out the weak 
spots and exploit them. If you as a key 
member of this industry team of commer- 
cial gas men fail your teammates and lose 
customers you should have kept, you are 
opening the door to competition, you are 
weakening the defenses of your team, the 
team that gives you life, recognition, and 
security. So be on the team, not in the 
cheering section. Do a job that helps 
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other gas men and makes them proud of 
you. Be a “good gas man.” 

As manufacturers of equipment, we 
have no right to ask that you do or don’t 
engage directly in the appliance business. 
As members of the team of commercial 
gas equipment salesmen, my teammates 
and I do urge you to assume the responsi- 
bility of assisting us, the industry, to the 
best of your ability toward the goal that 
the great majority of volume cooking cus- 
tomers on your lines use gas and gas 
equipment to prepare all of their food. 
You cannot rightfully avoid the obliga- 
tion your teammates place upon you to 
uphold your position. Nor can you as a 
member of this industry team refuse 
when the ball is handed to you to make 
every possible effort to drive forward 
toward the goal of commercial gas cook- 
ing saturation. 

It is a fact of record that only a few 
years ago when you didn’t have the com- 
mercial cooking business you turned 
heaven and earth to get it. And you got 
it. Nearly all of it. But times have 
changed. There are gas companies, large 
and small, who are now apparently so en- 
grossed in the other areas of their busi- 
ness that they are willing to leave this 
profitable segment, this plump little 
lamb, to the ravages of the elements. The 
elements are ready, willing, and able to 
snatch from you this lucrative sustenance, 
unless you are willing to protect this 
heritage of our industry by means of ag- 
gressive sales action. 

It is not alone my idea that Reddy Kilo- 
watt is filching your business because of 
too little commercial gas sales promo- 
tion activity. The Managing Committee 
of A. G. A. has recognized and discussed 
the problem and just recently a commit- 
tee of top executives has been appointed 
to make plans and appeal to other gas 
company executives for commercial sales 
action. You will hear from that com- 
mittee. 

Part and parcel of the commercial bus- 
iness, presently so vulnerable to the ele- 
ments, are the hundreds of commercial 
users daily depending upon obsolete gas 
equipment that can’t possibly give a good 
account of itself. Are you abandoning 
old style equipment to defend itself 
against the actual or imagined improv- 
ments of your competitors’ latest gadg- 
ets? For instance, when your competitor 
tells your customer about the wonderful 
sanitary features of his equipment, will 
there be any rebuttal from any compe- 
tent representative of yours ? Or will that 
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Draft consumers’ industrial piping code 


The first draft of a new code for installation of consumer-owned gas piping on industrial and commer- 
cial premises was revised at a recent Toledo meeting of the Industrial Gas Practices Committee. Present 
were, seated, |. to r.: R. C. LeMay, Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia; C. C. Eeles, chairman, The 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, chairman; A. Q. Smith, A. G. A.; and E. L. S 





1, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & 


Electric Corp. Standing, C. G. Segeler, A. G. A.; L. W. Crump, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; J. M. 
Robertson, Houston Natural Gas Corp.; and D. A Campbell, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill. 


fifteen year old gas range have to speak 
for the gas industry? You have mod- 
ern gas equipment with streamlined sur- 
faces, non-clog burners, sanitary spill- 
over catch trays, easily cleaned porcelain 
linings, and stainless steel exteriors, but 
will a qualified man tell your customers ? 

When your competitor waves his flag 
about safe automatic features, will you 
have a competent representative there to 
sing out for automatic top burner light- 
ing, automatic oven lighting, and safety 
oven pilots? 


It’s up to you! 

And when your competitor talks about 
fast, economical deep fat frying, who will 
be there to counter for you ? 

The old saying, ‘‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,’”’ was never 
more true than now. Why wait until your 
treasure is lost before locking the safe? 
You have the means to keep this load and 
build it bigger and bigger. But the ele- 
ments will catch you if you don’t watch 
out. In all reality, the time to meet your 
customer with a smile of confidence, and 
some ideas, and convince him you have 
something new and worthwhile is before 
he becomes dissatisfied with the old ap- 
pliance and with your service. Don’t leave 
it completely in the hands of someone 
else—someone who may be just as glad 
to sell competitive equipment. 

Competitive commercial appliance 
sales have increased by 60 percent in the 


last three years. This year over 25 percent 
of commercial appliance sales are going 
to competitors. Yet it is no more the 
amount of business going to competitors 
that troubles us, than it is the reasons why 
competitors are able to do that amount of 
business. The big question is, ‘“Are you 
attentive enough to the commercial cook- 
ing business, and are you determined that 
you will retain for yourself and your 
teammates this important and profitable 
business? You can retain it. It’s up to 
you. 

By this time you may have the idea that 
I think there is danger of a substantial 
portion of the commercial cooking busi- 
ness getting away from us. I do. But sim- 
ply to heckle you with fearful facts would 
be less than constructive. I am a member 
of industry committees in which commer- 
cial gas men from gas companies and 
manufacturers frequently discuss the 
weaknesses of our industry with an eye to 
improvement, through planned coopera- 
tion. 

The following ideas are for your con- 
sideration. 

First, you need a commercial sales pro- 
motion program. Large company or small 
company, east, west, north, or south, low 
gas rates or high gas rates, you need a 
plan and a program. Whether you do di- 
rect selling is secondary, but you should 
assume the responsibility to see that the 
selling job is done. You must be sure gas 
equipment is sold. It is no passive, part- 
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time job. It is a man-sized responsibility. 
If you are doubtful how to go about it, 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion of A. G. A. has some ideas. Or if 
you prefer, call in manufacturers of your 
choice and they will work with you. 

Second, provide for regular effective 
sales contact with the user. I say sales con- 
tact because it is a mistake ever to call on 
a user of a prospective user without a 
plan in mind or without trying to sell 
some service, some idea, or some appli- 
ance. Your commercial customers do not 
want social calls by men who have no ob- 
jective in mind, but they will be grateful 
for actual services rendered, either free 
or charge. 

Third, a current great weakness of the 
industry is that we lack adequate contact 
with both architects and dietitions. This 
is a selling job that manufacturers just 
can’t handle. Nor is it reasonable to ex- 
pect kitchen equipment houses to do this 
job; they make as much money from the 
sale of competitive appliances as from 
the sale of commercial gas appliances. 
Both architects and dietitians all too fre- 
quently specify competitive equipment. 
It is important that you have adequate 
sales contact with each interested archi- 
tect and each dietitian in the area you 
serve. You may term it educational con- 
tact. Any way you look at it, it’s a sales 
job. It’s your job. Only you can do it. 

Fourth, whether you sell commercial 
gas appliances or work with kitchen 
equipment dealers to sell them, effective 
contact with the kitchen equipment deal- 
ers and with their salesmen in your area 
will pay dividends. The chances are they 
see your customers at least four times to 


A note for your calendar 


eae Toast for Breakfast’ will be 
the fare served up by Fred Voll- 
mer, president of the National Res- 
taurant Association, when he speaks 
before the Commercial Gas Break- 
fast, at 8:30 a.m., November 13, in 
the Small Ballroom of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. Mr. Vollmer 
is also vice-president of The Stouffer 
Corporation. 

The Commercial Gas Breakfast is 
a highlight of Hotel Show Week. 
Leaders in the commercial cooking 
field are planning to attend the 
breakfast and to visit the giant 
A. G. A. Combined Commercial Gas 
Equipment Exhibit at the Hotel 
Show, Grand Central Palace, No- 
vember 1 to 14. 
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your once. It stands to reason that they 
know your customers better than you do. 
If they're for you, they'll favor gas appli- 
ances. If they're not for you, watch out! 
Once competitive equipment has been 
sold, you'll find it difficult to recover 
your loss. 

Fifth, back up your industry by seeing 
that only A. G. A.-Approved appliances 
are sold on your lines. Keep the quality 
of your appliances high. More and more 
local ordinances require that only 
A.G. A.-Approved equipment is installed. 
Your best assurance of satisfactory opera- 
tion is the A. G. A. Seal of Approval. 

Sixth, provide satisfactory service on 
commercial appliances in use in cus- 
tomers’ kitchens. It may or may not be 
free service. It may or may not be pro- 
vided by your own service department, 
but it is your responsibility to see that 
satisfactory service is available. Albert 
Buenger of the Sheraton Hotels com- 
pany, in a recent talk to the A. G. A. In- 
dustrial and Commercial Sales Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati, said, ‘‘Less than one- 
half the operators interviewed in an ex- 
tensive survey had been consulted by the 
gas company on the purchase of new gas 
equipment or were informed as to new 
developments in equipment or cooking 
methods—there was a surprising number 
of dissatisfied users in spite of the popu- 
larity of the fuel. What do we as hotel 
men expect from the gas company ? 

“1. A helpful constructive attitude— 
in the solution of our problems. The fact 
that the gas company is usually a monop- 
oly does not entitle it to take a ‘public 
be damned’ attitude. 

“2. We can further expect from the 
gas industry repair and maintenance serv- 
ice for our equipment. I believe it would 
be perfectly fair to make reasonably fair 
charges for such service. 

“3. The gas industry should initiate 
an educational program among the res- 
taurant and hotel industries on the proper 
methods of selection, use, service, and 
maintenance of gas equipment.” 


What are the manufacturers doing? 
This is their team, too. 

First, top level manufacturers are today 
providing for utilities’ customers and 
utilities’ promotional advantages, com- 
mercial gas appliances that will outsell 
and outperform competitive equipment 
in practically every respect. Compare this 
with the limited variety of sizes of com- 
petitive equipment. In the commercial 
range field manufacturers provide spe- 
cialized range tops for short order work, 


fry work, or stock top work. Compare 
this with the so-called “all purpose” top 
of our competitors. The all purpose top 
was abandoned by the commercial gas ap. 
pliance industry 25 years ago as inade. 
quate and unsuited to the requirements 
of commercial cooking. Look at the speed 
and flexibility and economy of today’s 
commercial gas appliances. Look at the 
conveniences available in these wonder. 
ful cooking tools, every burner lighting 
automatically, every burner offering the 
operator automatic or finger touch, in- 
stantaneous control to the exact required 
intensity of heat. Today’s commercial gas 
appliance offers more cookability, at less 
cost than any other cooking appliance 
ever devised. In fact, it is so good that 
the tendency of too many gas companies 
is to let the damned thing sell itself. The 
idea isn’t good. 

Second, top level manufacturers main. 
tain constant, effective, and costly na- 
tional advertising programs that reach 
your customers regularly in every line of 
food service. These advertisements are 
designed primarily to sell gas equipment, 
but every such ad does a specific selling 
job for commercial gas too. 

Third, top level manufacturers provide 
not only promotion plans, but promo- 
tion materials for your use and that of 
kitchen equipment dealers. This material 
includes sales feature cards, broadsides, 
folders, envelope stuffers, and tempeta- 
ture charts. It includes even specialized 
proposals, equipment designed to sell the 
job and get the order for you or your 
dealer. 

Fourth, we have adequate sales cov- 
erage to keep you and your kitchen equip- 
ment dealers up to date on all products 
and tu educate retail sales personnel re- 
garding our products and how to sell 
them. In addition, our men are ready, 
willing, able and anxious to work with 
you and your dealers on jobs where you 
need our assistance. 

These are the important phases of our 
business. These deductions are the ac- 
cumulation of experience, not only of my- 
self, but of several dozen men who daily 
beat the bushes for orders. They are the 
result, also, of many hours at committee 
tables where progressive gas company 
men and manufacturers alike are attempt- 
ing to improve the commercial gas busi- 
ness. 

During this year A. G. A. has spon- 
sored a ‘Proof of Profits’ sales campaign 
to promote commercial gas equipment 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The natural gas supply looks highly favorable, but 
far-sighted managements are giving careful thought to substitutes 


Study synthetic natural gas 
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By C. F. DeMEY 


Vice-President 

The Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 


ay developing and nurturing of our 
gas supply is probably the most im- 
portant single activity among the various 
problems of running a natural gas pub- 
lic utility. Some industry members have 
undertaken preliminary reviews of the 
situation and The Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp. is studying the problem of 
producing natural gas substitutes from 
coal by various methods. Though the 
gas supply situation looks very good, it is 
the thinking in Columbia that the study 
of developments in the fields of coal 
gasification and gas synthesis should be 
continued. 

“Substitute gas’ made by these proc- 
esses would be for the supplementing 
or even complete replacement of natural 
gas on a permanent basis if conditions 
so require. The relatively high produc- 
tion investment necessary per unit of 
capacity precludes operation at low load 
factors, thus the substitute gas supply 
is somewhat comparable in its economics 
to present long transmission line opera- 
tion. 

During the last 25 years the proved 
reserves of natural gas have varied from 
20 to 30 times annual production, with 
the latest calculation showing a ratio of 
slightly more than 24. Our industry has 





Abridged version of a paper delivered at an 
Operating Section session, A.G.A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, October 27-30, 1952. 
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maintained a proved reserve backlog 
consistent with its market requirements, 
despite the quadrupling of natural gas 
consumption. 

Even if we could accurately estimate 
needs for natural gas during the next 
25 or 30 yeats we are not, at the present 
time, able to forecast with any degree 
of certainty when substitution of a syn- 
thetic natural gas will become neces- 
sary. Our natural gas supplies appear to 
be adequate and we have no positive 
evidence as yet of a definite remaining 
life. 

One important variable in the demand 
picture that must be considered when 
predicting future market requirements is 
the cost of service to the ultimate cus- 
tomer. When present inflationary trends 
are fully reflected in the natural gas rates, 
as they inevitably must be, the huge 
predicted demands for natural gas may 
not fully materialize. Continued efforts 
to bring the presently inadequate do- 
mestic and industrial rates up to a level 
approximating a more rational relation- 
ship with other fuels will no doubt result 
in lower ultimate market saturation than 
anticipated. 


Complicated by variables 


Such a leveling off of consumption will 
put off the need for substitution. . . . 
But it seems impossible to look into the 
distant future and make reasonably close 
predictions as to over-all gas require- 
ments and supply. There are too many 
variables which must be considered and 
which are not under the control of our 
industry. 

Within the past 30 years the develop- 
ment of welding and other transmission 


techniques have spurted to keep pace 
with the growing demand for gas and the 
discovery of huge new resources in the 
Southwest. In the same way, when the 
ratio of proved reserves to annual pro- 
duction begins to decline, the industry 
will keep pace with the demand for gas 
by stepping up research and experi- 
mentation in the synthetic or substitute 
gas field. A sound basis for future de- 
velopment is now being laid, but since 
there is a relatively small need at present 
and in the foreseeable future progress 
has been slow. 

Another indication that the era of 
substitute natural gas may be approach- 
ing will be the increased cost of gas 
delivered to our distribution systems 
by the pipeline companies. When a natu- 
tal gas substitute can compete with 
straight natural gas, the substitute prob- 
lem will be solved automatically from 
an economic standpoint and the reserve 
ratio will become somewhat academic. 

Judging by present developments, it 
would seem that the smallest plant 
which would be economically practical 
would have an output of some 100 
billion Btu’s per day. It would probably 
take almost five years to design such a 
plant and to get it on stream, even if we 
will have decided on its type and loca- 
tion. Because of this time lag in plan- 
ning, erecting and putting into operation 
a plant for making substitute gas, it 
seems advisable that we be as nearly 
ready as possible to proceed when the 
evidence is at hand that such action is 
required. 

We cannot say today which of the 
various processes of producing substitute 
gas will eventually prove best; that is 
why research is needed. Some engineers 
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believe that gas made from oil will come 
into the picture at one place or another 
according to the price and proximity to 
the source of supply of suitable oil. 
Eventually coal must be the major raw 
material, hence it is natural to consider 
the various procedures suggested for 
making blue water gas from solid fuels 
of low cost, and of converting the water 
gas to a rich gas by contacting it with 
a suitable catalyst at elevated tempera- 
tures and pressures. A number of differ- 
ent methods for generating the water 
gas are now under investigation, and 
likewise various means for contacting 
the water gas with catalysts have been 
studied. 

A careful study of plant location must 
be undertaken: The plant will eventually 
require large quantities of coal and 
water, hence nearness to a goodly supply 
of these materials is a practical necessity. 
Proximity to a large pipeline network 
which can absorb the plant's output at 
a relatively uniform rate is a very impor- 
tant consideration. 


Heavy coal, water needs 


The plant will require somewhat more 
than 6500 tons of coal per day, and this 
calls for the necessary coal storage and 
handling equipment. Water require- 
ments are some 15 million gallons daily. 
The output or generating capacity for 
the mixture of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen is approximately 400 million 
cubic feet per day. 

An oxygen generating unit is a neces- 
sary part of the plant; this is something 
relatively new in the production of gas 
in this country, although it has been 
found most useful in the gasification of 
certain non-coking coals in Europe. 
Based on the assumption that the efforts 
now being made culminate in the devel- 
opment of a process adapted to economi- 
cally gasify any kind of coal in a granular 
to powdered state in a stream of oxygen 
and steam, an oxygen generating unit 
having a daily capacity of 90 to 95 
million cubic feet will be required. 

Besides the multiple gas generating 
units there will be the necessary cool- 
ing, scrubbing, pumping and purifying 
equipment and a number of reaction 
vessels confining the synthesis catalyst, 
through which the purified carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen gas are passed to 
promote the synthesis of methane and 
other light hydro-carbons. 

First the coal is prepared and sized in 
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accordance with the selected gas making 
process. The gas produced from the 
prepared coal, referred to as synthesis 
gas, is comprised essentially of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen with more or 
less carbon dioxide. This gas is freed 
from most of the carbon dioxide by 
washing it with water and freed of 
sulfur compounds. This last step may be 
of very great importance according to 
the type of synthesis, the nature of the 
catalyst, and the initial sulfur content of 
the raw synthesis gas. In the event that 
the synthesis gas does not contain hy- 
drogen and carbon monoxide in the 
proper ratio, the ratio is changed by 
treating the gas with steam at elevated 
temperatures in contact with an iron 
catalyst. 

The purified synthesis gas is then 
passed at high pressure through the 
reactors contacting the catalyst for an 
appropriate period of time at a temper- 
ature of the order of 700° F. The 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide react in 
contact with the iron catalyst forming 
chiefly hydrocarbon gases with some 
carbon dioxide and water vapor. The 
gas leaving the reactors is cooled, and 
scrubbed to remove moisture, readily 
condensable hydrocarbons and carbon 
dioxide. This is the finished, substitute 
gas. 

One can predict practical operation 
with the production of gas having a calo- 
rific value of 800 to 1000 Btu. As the 
heating value is raised from 800 to 1000 
Btu the cost per Mcf as well as the cost 
per therm increases. 

The unit capacity cost of a production 
unit will be relatively great. Hence its 
operations will normally be held as 
uniform as conditions permit. This 
means that during the summer its prod- 
uct must be delivered either to under- 
ground storage, to seasonal markets 
which will purchase the output at reason- 
able rates, or lacking either of these 
facilities, the plant would supply as 
much of the base load requirements of 
existing markets as conditions might 
permit. 

It is seen therefore that the location of 
the plant will be affected by a number 
of factors which influence its operating 
costs and output schedules. Furthermore 
we are not now able to decide upon the 
exact types of plants which will be built. 
For these reasons current estimates of 
the cost of substitute gas have varied 








widely even though in all cases 95 per. 
cent to 100 percent load factors have 
been assumed. 

If coal were delivered at the plant 
at $4.00 per ton the current cost of 
substitute gas delivered to the pipeline 
has been variously estimated at between 
55¢ and 65¢ per Mcf. The cost of process 
fuels included is between 27¢ and 32¢ 
or some 50 percent of the total. For each 
$1.00 change in the cost of coal the cost 
of gas will change about 6¢ per Mef. 
Thus if coal is $6.00 per ton the above 
cost would be about 67¢ to 77¢ per Mef. 

While these costs seem high at the 
present time compared to a 40¢-45¢ 
cost for Southwestern natural gas de. 
livered to the Pittsburgh area, we are 
only at the beginning of a large-scale coal 
gasification research and development 
program and there is every reason to 
anticipate a relative reduction in sub- 
stitute gas costs. Conversely natural gas 
rates appear to be increasing as a result 
of inflationary pressures long overdue. 


Process not applicable 


The recently publicized coal hydro- 
genation operations by the Bureau of 
Mines and the Union Carbide Company 
have no place in the search for a sub- 
stitute gas. The hydrogenation process 
is much more costly per unit of prod- 
uct than gasification and while it pro- 
duces hydrocarbons, they belong to a 
different group of hydrocarbons not par- 
ticularly suited for producing gas but 
very valuable in the chemical industry. 

The industry is now highly integrated 
and will no doubt become more so, hence 
few individual companies can long te- 
main detached from this basic problem. 
Curtailments and restrictions are not a 
substitute for a supply of gas. We should 
undertake to supply adequately all pres- 
ent and future gas customers. To ignore 
this responsibility is to court serious eco- 
nomic losses to our industry. 

Continued research and study of the 
supply problem are essential and should 
be a permanent part of our PAR activi- 
ties. When the need for a substitute 
natural gas arises we should be prepared 
to start substitution with as little change 
in gas characteristics and operating eco- 
nomics as possible. Unless such adequate 
preparations are made our industry may 
once again be subjected to the strains of 
gas shortages with consequent danger of 
market loss to competitive services. 
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Accent refrigerator sales 


The superiority of gas refrigerators inspires 
good salesmanship and rewards all-out merchandising support 





By A. E. LEE 


Director, Utility Division 
Servel, Inc. 


gainst a quarter-century background of 
development, experiment and expan- 
sion of gas refrigeration, Servel, Inc. is 
instituting a comprehensive program of 
promotion and merchandising. 

During these 25 years, the gas refrig- 
erator has grown in sales volume and con- 
sumer popularity, and has dominated the 
markets in many places. Fluctuation in 
consumer acceptance has been in direct 
proportion to the amount of dealer sales 
effort. 

In 1940 there were 40 towns where gas 
companies crusaded vigorously by using 
salesmen exclusively on the gas refriger- 
ator. These ran from one salesman in a 
small town to 50 in Milwaukee. This very 
successful movement followed the pat- 
tern set earlier in Philadelphia where, 
with real profit to all, 66 exclusive sales- 
men had taken the gas refrigerator from 
125 installations in the city to 26,000 in a 
few years. This aroused intense interest 
on the part of dealers and their partici- 
pation expanded sales volume another 
fifty percent. 

The gas refrigerator accounted for ap- 
proximately ten percent of the three mil- 
lion refrigerator sales in 1940. When the 
numbers of gas and electric meters of that 
year are compared, and when we note the 
many combination company areas where 
the gas refrigerator lay dormant without 
strong utility support and participation, 


Abridged version of an address before the New 
en Gas Association, Spring Lake, September 
» . 
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this sales record appears even more out- 
standing. 

Sales efforts were interrupted by war- 
time curtailment of civilian production. 
But the outstanding performance of gas 
refrigerators, backed by competent and 
essential gas company service, expanded 
this acceptance still further. During, and 





A. E. Lee, head of the utility division that 
Servel created to promote gas refrigerator 





sales, reports production and promotion plans 
immediately after the war, each survey 
showed that a much greater percent of 
future buyers would turn to gas refrigera- 
tion. 

Postwar expansion plans were hin- 
dered by materials shortages and sales ef- 
forts were complicated by the return of 
the buyer's market. During 1949, the 
full shock of consumer resistance cut the 
percent of total market for gas refriger- 
ators to nearly half the pre-war figure. At 
the same time, executive managements of 
gas utilities were faced with many new 
insistent and stubborn problems of gas 


supply, finance and rates. With sales 
flowing freely through 1948 to absorb all 
available fuel and appliances, perhaps 
sales promotion came unwittingly to hold 
a position of low priority in executive at- 
tention. 

According to reported figures, the 14,- 
000 gas industry retail salesmen of pre- 
war had shrunk to 3,000 and the process 
of rebuilding sales organizations was 
static. The impact of this came full force 
to the gas refrigerator, since its economic 
dependence upon gas company retail sales 
organizations was inescapable. 

Without the creative force of gas com- 
pany salesmen to keep alive the idea and 
the superiority of gas refrigeration, dealer 
participation began to drop as they re- 
acted to the stronger public acceptance 
of electric refrigeration. Even with the 
market upswing in 1950 the percent re- 
lations of gas refrigerators continued to 
drop. Then came the market drop in 1951 
and down went the volume to a figure of 
many years ago, and the gas refrigerator's 
market percentage went even lower. 
More disturbing, Servel’s loss became ex- 
cessive on the gas refrigerator, bringing 
the threat to survival. 

In an effort to stem this ebb tide of 
sales, Servel made a major redesign of its 
gas refrigerator, expanded its distributor- 
dealer coverage and went all-out to pro- 
duce a fully competitive product as to 
models, features and prices. 

Now, in 1952, every effort is being 
made by Servel to clarify its position with 
gas refrigeration; to clear up product 
problems which stem from rapid design 
changes ; to produce the gas refrigerator 
as the finest refrigerator in the market in 
every sense; to prepare for future prod- 
ucts that will fortify the gas refrigerator 
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and insure its continuance and expansion 
and to invite the fullest cooperation of 
gas utilities for our mutual benefit. 

Among these efforts are Servel’s re- 
cently issued statement of policy on gas 
refrigeration, its setting up of a utility 
division and direct sales to gas companies 
for multiple housing, schools and serv- 
ice requirements. 

In 1953 Servel will further pursue its 
market objective of becoming the leader 
of the complete field and category of re- 
frigeration. Window air conditioners, 
food freezer cabinets and conventional 
electric household compressor refriger- 
ators will be announced. Servel’s return 
to the household electric refrigerator, 
after a lapse of 18 years, should provide 
no impediment to the gas refrigerator, 
but should in particular enter market 
areas closed to gas refrigeration and pro- 
vide vitally needed volume to permit 
closest competitive approach in design 
and production costs for the gas refriger- 
ator. While a gas range or water heater 
competes for volume, price and design 
with other gas ranges and water heaters, 
the gas refrigerator is different ahd is 
compelled to compete with the biggest 
brand names in the electric refrigeration 
field, where complete national distribu- 
tion and big volume prevail. 


Widen gas field 


Of still further interest, the all year 
air conditioner will have its greatest im- 
petus in 1953 by the addition of new gas- 
operated products; these will open the 
full market for gas air conditioning and 
make very real the discussions of recent 
years about filling the summer valley. Air 
conditioning has now “‘come of age.’ Gas 
air conditioning is the other side of the 
gas househeating coin. It will surely in- 
spire a rapid expansion of gas industry 
direct and promotional support. 

The item of first importance and dol- 
lars to Servel is, of course, the gas re- 
frigerator, but it is likely that gas air 
conditioning will soon pass it. 

The decisions during the coming few 
months will decide the up-hill or the 
down-hill routing of gas refrigerator 
sales. We can create a new era in gas 
refrigeration. If enough companies will 
choose to use the gas refrigerator for its 
great value in spearheading a drive to re- 
store strong public approval of the supe- 
riority of all domestic gas appliances, 
such support will place gas refrigeration 
again on the high road to the distin- 
guished success to which it is entitled by 


virtue of its genuine merit. 

Whenever and wherever good sales- 
manship has been put behind the gas re- 
frigerator, it has always responded 
promptly, profitably and in volume! 

There are several reasons why this is 
true. The product and its performance 
are the finest of all refrigerators and a 
superior product inspires and invites 
good salesmanship. It is a different prod- 
uct with characteristics that are interest- 
ing to present and they open up imagina- 
tions and encourage confident and en- 
thusiastic elaboration by a salesman. 

The gas refrigerator is a salesman’s 
natural. Men love to sell it and it raises 
the level of salesmanship for every man 
who handles it. 

Before the war there were several gas 
companies with separate sales groups on 
refrigerators, ranges and water heaters. 
In one gas company of 180,000 meters 
separate organizations of 50 salesmen 
each were built for each of the three 
products. But only the refrigeration de- 
partment could maintain 50 men. The 
others eventually got down to 20 and 12 
men. In refrigeration, their earnings were 
much higher and enthusiasm was con- 
stant. 

Why was this true when gas ranges and 
water heaters and not gas refrigerators 
have the public acceptance and should be 
easier to sell ? 

The essential difference seems to be 
that where public acceptance is strong, 
salesmanship is often weak. Men are 
prone to offer products for sale and wait 
for the customer to buy, but with the gas 
refrigerator salesmanship at its best was 
needed, and it paid off. Salesmen needed 
to close sales, and, of course, orders are 
the measure of salesmanship. 

Salesmen learned that the gas refriger- 
ator lived up to their claims and made 
friends of customers for themselves and 
the gas company. 

Sales organizations, when they are suc- 
cessful, are made up of two parts—the 
tangible and the intangible—and no or- 
ganization can be truly successful without 
both. 

The tangible part consists of men, su- 
pervisors, territories, compensation, train- 
ing and meetings. 

The intangible consists of interest, 
motivation, inspiration, enthusiasm, con- 
fidence and the mind to sell. These are 
more spiritual values than physical. But 
the difference between the two is the dif- 
ference between just sales and successful 
sales. 
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Gas refrigeration can be the most wl 
uable tool a sales manager can use in the 
building of the kind of creative retaj) 
sales organizations now so sorely needed 
by our industry. 

We all know and believe that gas 
ranges, water heaters, and refrigerators 
provide the finest services and serve best 
the public interest. But in the appliange 
business we live in the most competitive 
world. We have arrayed against us: 


1. A united electric industry with una- 
nimity of purpose and programs; 

2. A public imagination wide open on 
the wonders of the energy that comes 
through a piece of wire. Where light 
and power are needed the fascina. 
tion is complete and this carries over 
into the field of heat where we all 
know the energy that flows througha 
piece of pipe performs the superior 
service ; 

. A group of manufacturers of such 
prestige, size and power that the gas 
side cannot hope to match their ad- 
vertising, promotional and publicity 
efforts and expenditures ; 

. A market distribution system with so 
many electric devices and with so 
many outlets and men that gas appli- 
ances become dwarfed before the pub- 
lic eye. 


However, it is interesting to note that 
today electric appliances with the rarest 
exception, depend upon the buying inter- 
est of the public rather than selling effort 
in the market places. 


Creative salesmanship wins 


A rare exception is, of course, the case 
of a distant relative to the gas refriger- 
ator. The Electrolux cleaner, depending 
on direct to the home selling, now secures 
between 40 and 50 percent of total sales 
of all vacuum cleaners. 

It is therefore offered for serious con- 
sideration in our industry that the best 
way to match the power of gas appliance 
competition, is to bring it into balance 
with creative salesmanship. 

We cannot match dollars, advertising, 
manufacturer prestige, retail outlets or 
public buying interest. But we can pro- 
vide full compensation for these with 
salesmanship. Salesmanship does not cost 
money, but makes money. 

This does not imply any cessation of 
our effort to the limit of our capacity. We 
shall continue to spend for advertising, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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S OVEer 
ve all ISTED HERE are publications released by 
ugha American Gas Association during October, 
; up to closing time of this issue of the 
Peniog MonTHLY. Information in parentheses indi- 
cates audiences for which each publication is 
such designed. 
e gas 
r ad- 
icity 
AS RANGE manufacturers have agreed on 
th so an industrywide sales promotion program 
h by the entire membership of the Gas Appli- 
by ance Manufacturers Association’s domestic 
ppli- range division. 


Meeting in Cleveland recently, the largest 
group of gas range manufacturers ever assem- 
bled at a single meeting discussed all phases 


that of the industry’s promotion problems. The 
“CP” Program and the proposed ‘Operation 
arest 
nter- 
ffort 
HE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL has 
awarded the American Gas Association a 
; certificate of commendation and a citation for 
meritorious activity in home safety education 
om during the year 1951-1952. 
ger The award and citation were bestowed in 
ling recognition of the work A. G. A. has done 
ures through the distribution and effective promo- 
ales tion of its safe installation standard for gas 
appliances among architects, builders, utility 
‘on- companies, enforcement agencies and home 
vel owners. The citation also praised A. G. A. for 
its Laboratories testing and approval plan for 
a: domestic gas appliances, and for articles in 
nce A. G. A. MONTHLY and other magazines. 
The new safety standard ASA Z21.30 is 
ng, a code to insure proper installation and cor- 
or rect venting of gas appliances. It has been en- 
r0- acted into statute in New York State, Wiscon- 
ith sin, and in Philadelphia and many smaller 
cities and communities. It has been adopted 
ost as the standard of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and the National Board of 
of Fire Underwriters, replacing their prior stand- 
We ards in this field. 
1g, For more than 25 years, the A. G. A. Labo- 


fatories at Cleveland and Los Angeles have 
tested domestic gas appliances and equipment 
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Accounting 


@ Proceedings of National Conference of 
Electric and Gas Utility Accountants—1952 
(for all accountants). Available at A. G. A. 
Headquarters, at $2.50 for members, $3.00 
for non-members. 


Laboratories . 

@ American Standard Approval Require- 
ments for Domestic Gas Ranges, Z21.1-1952 
(for manufacturers, utilities and code offi- 
cials). Sponsored by American Gas Asso- 
ciation, available at Headquarters or Lab- 
oratories, $2.00. 


@ American Standard Listing Requirements 
for Automatic Valves for Gas Appliances, 
Z21.21-1952 (for manufacturers, utilities, 
code officials). Sponsored by A. G. A., 
available at Headquarters and Laboratories, 
$1.00. 


@ Addenda to American Standard Ap- 
proval Requirements for Central Heating 
Gas Appliances, Volume II, Gravity and 
Forced Air Central Furnaces, Z21.13.2a-1952 
(for manufacturers, utilities, code officials). 


Sales” campaign were top items on the 
agenda. 

The manufacturers voted to recommend to 
GAMA’s board of directors a program which 
will be supported by all members of the in- 
dustry on the basis of units shipped. The 
recommendation calls for an all-inclusive 
range promotion campaign covering both 
“CP” and non-“CP” gas ranges. 

It was further suggested that all manufac- 


to assure customers of their safety, durability 


and efficiency. Today more than 97 percent of 
gas appliances sold bear the A. G. A. Seal of 








Sponsored by A. G. A., available at Head- 
quarters and Laboratories for $.50. 


@ Addenda to American Standard Ap- 
proval Requirements for Gas Water Heat- 
ers, Z21.10b-1952 (for manufacturers, util- 
ities, code officials). Sponsored by A. G. A., 
available at Headquarters and Laboratories 
for $.25. 


Safety 


@ How Injuries to Gas Men Might be 
Avoided (for safety directors and operat- 
ing personnel). Edited by Howard Cook. 
Available from A. G. A. Headquarters, free. 


@ Review of Fatal Injuries in the Gas Util- 
ity Industry during 1951 (for safety direc- 
tors and operating personnel). Prepared by 
the A. G, A. Bureau of Statistics, available 
from Association Headquarters, free. 


Statistical Bureau 


@ Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales 
(for sales managers, statisticians, banks, in- 
vestment houses, newspapers and appliance 
manufacturers). Available from A. G. A. 
Bureau of Statistics, free. 


GAMA range makers propose sales promotion program 


turers be urged to produce ranges built to 
“CP” standards, and that all manufacturers 
participating in the program be eligible for 
“CP” membership. 

Committees are being formed to study 
various promotion possibilities and to prepare 
specific program suggestions and budgets, 
according to E. Carl Sorby, chairman of the 
GAMA range division. 


A.G.A. cited by Safety Council for home safety education 


Approval, signifying that they have passed the 
rigid tests and requirements set up by the 
A. G. A. and adopted as American Standards. 





National Safety Council lauds A. G. A. for work in home safety education this year. At presentation of 
citation for meritorious activity and certificate of commendation are (I. to r.): C. George Segeler, 
A. G. A.; Lee Warren James, National Safety Council; Charles E. Bennett, president, The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh, and past-president, A. G. A.; Frank C. Smith, president, the Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., and newly elected president, A. G. A.; H. Carl Wolf, managing director, A. G. A. 
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EW YORK STATE Natural Gas Corpora- 

tion is currently drilling the deepest 
cable-tool well in the world, 18 miles north- 
east of Elmira and 18 miles south of Ithaca. 
Latest reports say the well, called the Kessel- 
ring, drilling at a cable-tool world-record 
depth of 10,612 feet, and anticipations were 
that drilling may continue to 11,000 feet or 
more. 


R. EBERHARD HECKER, director of the 

Hamburg (Germany) Gas Co., has made 
a report of a six-week trip through the Ameri- 
can gas industry. 

Starting with the description of oil-gas 
installations in a number of eastern cities, the 
report furnishes estimated elements of cost 
as well as technical data about the gases them- 
selves. A substantial portion of the study is 
devoted to the competitive position of gas 





T THE ANNUAL meeting of Wisconsin 
Utilities Association’s Accounting Section 

at Lake Delton on September 25 and 26, George 
F. Betts was elected chairman. Mr. Betts, chief 
accountant of the Wisconsin Natural Gas Co., 


MPLOYEES of the gas division, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, have won their fifth American Gas 
Association Safety Merit Award. 

The gas division won the award for com- 


World record well being drilled in New York 


Wisconsin utility accountants gather 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., in drill- 
ing the Barton well in the Summit gas field in 
Fayette County, Pa., had established the pre- 
vious world record of 10,312 feet for a well 
drilled by the cable-tool method. 

New York State Natural geologists point 
out that even though the Kesselring well—a 
wildcat well in a pioneer area—may not even- 
tually prove a producer of gas, much will be 


German executive reports on American gas industry 


and electricity. 

In the course of his trip, Dr. Hecker 
visited some 58 homes in various parts of the 
United States. He tabulated the age of the 
gas ranges, whether or not they were fully 
automatic, the type of refrigerator, water 
heater and air conditioning units. While he 
correctly implies that coverage of 58 home 
Owners is not a statistical survey, he does 
draw certain conclusions from the fact that 


was formerly the section's vice-chairman. He 
succeeds J. Prokop, chief traveling auditor of 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company. E. Gor- 
don Black, vice-president and treasurer of Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., was elected vice-chair- 


Fifth safety award goes to Baltimore gas workers 


pleting 1,358,170 disablement-free man-hours, 
worked consecutively from January 22, 1952 
until April 30, 1952. 

The award, presented by the Association to 
a utility or utility unit for a period of one mil- 


Utility donates ranges to Seattle schools 






Norbert O. Fratt (center), vice-president and 
sales manager, Seattle Gas Co., shows deluxe 
gas range designed for school use to Samuel 
E. Fleming (left), city school superintendent 
and N. Henry Gellert, Seattle utility president 
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HE CONTRIBUTION of 93 laboratory- 

sized gas ranges, designed especially for 
school home economics classes, is the latest 
step in the Seattle Gas Company’s public rela- 
tions program. The utility has offered to re- 
place all gas ranges in public schools at no 
cost this year, and every two years thereafter. 

Manufactured to the utility's specifications 
by Rheem Manufacturing Co.'s Wedgewood 
Division, in Newark, Calif., the new “Seattle 
Miss” model is the first laboratory-sized range 
made with all the deluxe, automatic features of 
a modern gas range. It has four center sim- 
mer burners, full size oven and broiler, and an 
oven with glass door and light. 

N. Henry Gellert, the Seattle utility’s presi- 
dent, initiated the plan because he felt that 
school budget limitations too often prevent re- 
placement of obsolete with modern equipment, 
so important in teaching tomorrow's home- 
makers. Cooperating with Mr. Gellert in the 
program were N. O. Fratt, vice-president and 
sales manager of Seattle Gas Co.; Clarence 
Graham, vice-president of the Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co.; and James Graham, sales man- 
ager of Rheem’s Wedgewood Division. 





gained in the way of new and valuable geo. 
logical information. 

John Hendrickson, a production expe 
with the corporation, said that “by undertak. 
ing such projects as the Kesselring explora. 
tory well, New York State Natural hopes 
find new sources of gas production in forma. 
tions of older strata.” 


these were rather well-to-do families, and 
that all too often they had old equipment. 

The last portion of the report includes 
graphic representation of the cost of gas com. 
puted to a common heating value basis such 
as would be used in Europe. 

Dr. Hecker’s report is available at the 
American Gas Association’s library at New 
York City Headquarters. 





man for 1952-53. 

Speakers at the meeting stressed the public 
utility accountants’ responsibility to the more 
than three million gas, electric and urban 
transportation customers in Wisconsin. 








lion or more consecutive man-hours without 
an employee disabling injury, is a special cer- 
tificate commending all employees for safe 
performance. 


FPC halts increase 


HE FEDERAL Power Commission has sus- 

pended a proposed increase in wholesale 
natural gas rates by The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., amounting to $127,500 per year, 
or 14 percent, for sales to its only wholesale 
customer, the City of Hamilton, Ohio. 

This increase replaces and supersedes a 
previous one for $89,000 per year, which was 
suspended by the FPC in August. 

Cincinnati Gas, in support of the $127,500 
increase, had incorporated into its cost all the 
pending increases proposed by its suppliers, 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Co. and The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company. 


Manufacturer moves 


HE CHAMBERS CORPORATION, Shelby- 

ville, Ind., gas range manufacturer, has 
moved its sales and advertising offices to In- 
dianapolis. 

Departments included in the move to 2464 
North Meridian Street, are sales, advertising, 
service, order and billing, and traffic. Execu- 
tive offices, purchasing, production, and en- 
gineering departments will remain at Shelby- 
ville. 
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Institute home service at New Jersey 


HOME SERVICE department has been 
A added to the facilities of The New Jersey 
Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park. W. D. Wii- 
jiams, vice-president in charge of sales, an- 
nounces that the department will provide rec- 
ipes and cooking hints; as well as offer dem- 


onstrations in homemaking and entertaining, 
cooking schools, speakers for club meetings, 
and an advisory telephone service. 

Maryanne Jones, formerly home service ad- 
visor with the Minneapolis Gas Co., and as- 
sistant home service director for Minnesota 


Midwest Industrial Gas Council meets in Chicago 


ORE THAN 125 members of the Midwest 
Industrial Gas Council convened in Chi- 
cago on September 19 for the 1952 fall meet- 
ing. The morning program was opened by 
H. Christiansen, midwest sales manager, 
Combustion Control Corp., who spoke on 
“Combustion Flame Failure Safeguard” and a 
new electronic safety control which may be 


used on all gas, oil, and pulverized coal burn- 
ing equipment. He supplemented his talk with 
colored slides and movies. Robert Pixler, staff 
engineer with the Eclipse Fuel Engineering 
Co. then gave a talk on “Dual Fuel Burner 
Equipment.” 

The afternoon session began with the pres- 
entation of a sound film in color, “Welding 


Jersey utility worker wins McCarter Medal 


HE McCARTER MEDAL, bestowed by 

American Gas Association to gas utility 
company employees for successful artificial 
resuscitation of a person overcome by gas, has 
been presented to John J. O'Donnell of The 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark. 
The medal and certificate were presented be- 


fore the annual meeting of New Jersey Gas 
Association on September 5 by Vernon Stan- 
ton, association president. 

Mr. O'Donnell was cited for his actions, 
when on March 24, 1951, he answered a call 
reporting a gas leak in a home. When he ar- 
rived at the scene, he found a man had been 


Manufacturer starts rental plan in Chicago area 


RIBBEN & SEXTON CO. will offer Uni- 
versal gas ranges on a rental basis to mul- 
tiple apartment house owners. First test of the 
Universal rent-a-range plan will be limited to 


the Chicago area and will be available only to 
owners or managers of buildings having 24 or 
more kitchen units. 

In addition to the range rental plan, ar- 


Electric utilities use record amount of gas 


SE OF GAS by electric utility power plants 
during August exceeded 100 billion cubic 
feet for the first time, reaching a new record of 
104,965,791,000 cubic feet. These figures 
were reported in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion's monthly publication, Consumption of 


Fuel for Production of Electric Energy. 

The August total represents a gain of 6.3 
percent over the previous record of 98,709,- 
939,000 cubic feet burned in the previous 
month, and was 18.7 percent above the 
amount burned in August, 1951. 


New York State utility begins its second century 


E NEW YORK STATE Electric & Gas 

Corp. celebrated 100 years of public service 
with a series of centennial observances at 
various points in the state on October 28. 
The general observance was highlighted by 
employees’ centennial dinner parties in com- 
munities throughout the company’s service 


area. 

The company was incorporated in October 
1852 as the Ithaca Gas Light Co., with a capi- 
tal stock of $75,000. It was, at that time, one 
of the leading business concerns in the small 
city of 7,000. 

In a century, the capital investment has in- 


Midwestern utility achieves savings 


| joo CITIZENS GAS and Coke Utility has 
announced a savings of almost $550,000 an- 
nually for Indianapolis gas users, starting 
with bills issued this month. 

The savings will be achieved through the 
substitution on September 2 of 625 Btu gas 
for the 570 Btu gas formerly supplied. This 
change will result in a bill savings of about 
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seven percent to the city’s 120,000 residential 
users. Larger users will also benefit, but in a 
lesser degree. 

The use of the higher Btu gas, in addition 
to affording lower rates to consumers, is ex- 
pected to increase the utility’s production and 
distribution capacity for handling peak loads 
in extremely cold periods. 


Valley Natural Gas Co., will head the new 
department. Miss Jones is a home economics 
gtaduate of the University of Minnesota, and 
has done additional postgraduate work at 
Mankato State Teachers College, Minnesota. 
She will direct the work of a complete depart- 
ment of five graduate home economists. 


America,” portraying the construction of the 
new $185 million natural gas pipeline from 
Texas to Chicago. The film was shown by 
Mark V. Burlingame, vice-president, Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America and the Texas 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., who also 
spoke on “Underground Storage of Natural 
Gas.” 


overcome by gas. Immediately after calling 
the police, he began the manual application 
method of resuscitation, continuing until the 
police squad arrived. Resuscitation was con- 
tinued until the victim was out of danger and 
able to be moved to a hospital. 


rangements have been made with leading 
manufacturers whereby Cribben & Sexton will 
distribute appliances and equipment for com- 
plete kitchens, including wood and metal 
cabinets. 


The monthly publication is compiled from 
data filed with the commission by the electric 
utilities of the United States, and may be ob- 
tained from the FPC, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 10 cents. 


creased to more than $183,000,000 and the 
area served has been extended to 35 percent 
of the state. Meanwhile, Ithaca has grown to 
a city of 30,000. 

Other cities in the company’s present area 
with 100-year old gas service are Auburn, 
Elmira and Lockport. 


Transfers offices 


URFACE COMBUSTION CORP., manu- 
facturer of industrial, domestic and com- 
mercial heating equipment, has moved its of- 
fices to 10333 West McNichols Rd., Detroit. 
The firm, which has headquarters in Toledo, 
makes Janitrol domestic-commercial space 
heating equipment and Surface industrial heat 
treating furnaces. 












































































































LLAN W. LUNDSTRUM has been ad- 

vanced to the presidency of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, succeeding William N. 
Grinstead, who died on August 2. (See 
A. G. A. MONTHLY, September, 1952.) Mr. 
Lundstrum was formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the utility, a subsidiary of 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

Everett D. Bivens succeeds Mr. Lundstrum 
as vice-president and general manager. Mr. 
Bivens, a former treasurer of Ohio Fuel Gas, 
has served since 1951 as vice-president and 
general manager of The United Fuel Gas Co., 
another Columbia subsidiary. 

Mr. Lundstrum is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and received a master 
of science degree from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He entered the utility 
field in 1928 as an assistant engineer with the 
Columbia Gas System. During the intervening 
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Expand services 


HREE HOME ECONOMISTS have been 
appointed to companies within the Charles- 
ton Group of the Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
In addition, eight new home service girls have 
been assigned to the United Fuel Gas Co., to 
work on the staff of Mrs. Wanda Ewing, sys- 
tem home service supervisor. 

Miss Charlotte Shirey has been assigned to 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corp., Staunton; 
Miss Mary Nell Owens to Amere Gas Util- 
ities Co., Beckley; Nancy Lou Camp to Cen- 
tral Kentucky Natural Gas Co., Lexington. 

Assigned to United Fuel Gas Co. are Betty 
Hollister, Barbara Clark and Helen Petrakis, 
Charleston; Carolyn Thacker, Huntington; 
Geraldine Cartmill, Huntington; Elisabeth 
Mae Addis, Ashland, Ky.; Dorothy Bischoff, 
and Carolyn England, both attending the West 
Virginia University. 


Lundstrum, Bivens in new executive posts at Ohio Fuel 








years, he has worked as gas rate specialist and 
operating consultant for Ebasco Services, Inc. ; 
as deputy director of the Office of War Util- 
ities; as president of Heating Research Corp., 
manufacturers of Safaire Gas Heaters; and as 
consulting engineer for Stewart Warner Cor- 
poration. Mr. Lundstrum is a member of 
American Gas Association, and is currently 
serving on the Manufactured Gas Depart- 
ment’s Gas Production Research Committee. 

Mr. Bivens served as auditor and methods 
accountant for the American Gas and Elec- 
tric System, Charleston, W. Va., from 1918 
to 1929. He then ioined The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. as assistant treasurer and was made treas- 
urer and a member of the board of directors 
three years later. In 1939 he was transferred 
to New York as treasurer, director and ac- 
counting officer of The Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., and in 1947 he was named 


B. BROWN, vice-president and operating 

. manager of Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Co., has been named executive vice- 
president, general manager and director of the 
utility. 

C. B. Froelich, company treasurer, was 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Brown has served the utility industry 
since he was graduated from Montana State 
College in 1923. His first job was as student 
test engineer with Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Co., and the following year he 





RANK E. HODGDON has been named 

assistant to Director Edwin L. Hall, Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratories, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

In his new position, Mr. Hodgdon will per- 
form general administrative duties, supervise 
Laboratories building and equipment, and act 
as personnel director. He succeeds B. A. Mc- 
Candless, who has been transferred to A.G. A. 
Headquarters. 

Associated with the Laboratories since 
1939, Mr. Hodgdon has served in numerous 
engineering assignments. He has participated 
in various capacities in domestic, commercial 
and industrial gas research projects as well as 
in investigational work in connection with 
approval requirements. For the past three 
years he has served as chief methods engineer. 


Paulin and Schmidt promoted by Michigan gas utility 


HE APPOINTMENTS of Roland R. Paulin 

as manager of operations and Karl E. 
Schmidt as engineer has been announced at 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit. 

Mr. Paulin, a vice-president of the com- 
pany, has served as its engineer since last 
February and Mr. Schmidt has been assistant 
engineer. 

Mr. Paulin joined the company after his 
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gtaduation from Purdue University in 1926 
as a chemical engineer. He has served as gen- 
eral foreman of the manufacturing depart- 
ment, heating engineer, assistant to the sales 
manager, supervisor of industrial sales and 
assistant manager of operations. 

Mr. Schmidt started as a house heating 
engineer in the sales department after re- 
ceiving his master’s degree in mechanical en- 


Brown progresses in Indiana Gas and Electric 


Hodgdon appointed assistant to director 
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A. W. Lundstrum E. D. Bivens 


treasurer of the parent corporation, The Cp. 
lumbia Gas System, Inc. In May 1951, Mr 
Bivens was made vice-president and genera 
manager, United Fuel and affiliated companies, 

Mr. Bivens, too, is a member of American 
Gas Association. 






joined the Ohio Edison Co., where he worked 
for two years as a test engineer. 

In 1926, he joined the Southern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company. Since then, he has been 
employed in various positions including boiler 
room foreman, test engineer, chief engineer, 
production superintendent, general superin- 
tendent of gas and electric operations, vice. 
president and general manager. 

Mr. Brown is a member of American Gas 
Association, and a director of Indiana Gas As. 
sociation. 


He is a graduate of 
the Georgia School of 
Technology, with a 
degree in mechanical 
engineering and is a 
registered professional 
engineer in the State 
of Ohio. 

Howard W. Scott 
has been appointed 
chief methods engi- 
neer, succeeding Mr. 
Hodgdon. He will 
supervise requirements 
investigations assigned 
to the Laboratories by 
various requirements groups and also dis 
charge other engineering duties. 


F. E. Hodgdon 


gineering from Wayne University and the 
University of Michigan in 1936. He served 
in the pressure, production, and laboratory 
and testing departments before becoming an 
assistant to the engineer in 1950 and assistant 
engineer in 1951. 

Both men are members of American Gas 
Association, the Michigan Gas Association 
and the Engineering Society of Detroit. 














Names Baird president 


FORGE BAIRD of New York, formerly ex- 
G ecutive vice-president, has been elected 
ident of the Southwestern Development 
Go., succeeding P. C. Spencer. Mr. Spencer 
is president of the Sinclair Oil Co., and re- 
signed from Southwestern recently. 

Southwestern Development is a public 
utility holding company which owns all of the 
outstanding stock and other securities of Ama- 
tillo Gas Co., Amarillo Oil Co., and Red River 
Gas Co., of Amarillo, Texas, as well as the 
Clayton (N. M.) Gas Co., the Dalhart 
(Texas) Gas Co., and the West Texas Gas Co. 
of Lubbock. 

New directors of Southwestern, all Texans, 
are Ross D. Rogers, Amarillo, George W. Du- 
pree, Lubbock, and Thomas F. Cartwright, of 
Amarillo. 

Mr. Baird is a member of American Gas 
Association. 


Two advance 


AMES A. SCANLON has been elected a 

member of the board of directors and 
John A. Bieber has been elected an assistant 
vice-president, of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus. 

Mr. Scanlon, vice-president in charge of 
rates and regulations, came to this country 
from Ireland in 1922, and soon after started 
work with the Union Natural Gas Co., Pitts- 
burg. He was transferred to Ohio Fuel in 
Columbus in 1925, elected treasurer in 1950 
and vice-president last February. 

Mr. Bieber has been Ohio Fuel promotion 
manager. In his new position he will repre- 
sent Ohio Fuel in contacts with wholesale and 
major industrial customers. 

Mr. Bieber joined Ohio Fuel in Columbus 
in 1933 as a cadet engineer. He later served 
as district service manager, local manage 
and district sales manager. In 1948, he was 
appointed general sales manager. 

Both Mr. Bieber and Mr. Scanlon are 
members of American Gas Association. 


Rauch on MSA team 


D R. RAUCH, Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. vice-president and director of indus- 
trial relations, recently journeyed to Austria 
with four other Cincinnati industrial leaders 
to present a management seminar under the 
Mutual Security Agency’s technical assistance 
program. Another member of the team was 
Lawrence B. Murphy, vice-president of The 
Williamson Heater Co., an A. G. A. manu- 
facturer company member. 

The purpose of the seminar, arranged 
through the National Management Council, 
was to help Austrian industrial firms become 
more self-sufficient. 

The Cincinnati team was noteworthy in 
that it was the first ever to be selected from a 
Single city. Each member led seminars in 
Vienna and Salzburg on a particular area of 
management responsibility. Mr. Rauch dealt 
with the general field of human relations. 

Mr. Rauch, a member of American Gas As- 
sociation, is currently serving on the Person- 
nel Committee. 
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OBITUARY 


Harold Langdon Gaidry 


principal gas engineer for New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., died September 27 in a New Or- 
leans hospital. He was 54 years old. 

Mr. Gaidry, a graduate of Tulane Univer- 
sity, received his bachelor’s degree in engi- 
neering in 1923. 

In 1924, he joined Public Service as an 
equipment engineer in the railway department. 
He then moved to a prominent position in the 
company’s gas department, and later was ap- 
pointed principal gas engineer in the central 
engineering department. 

Mr. Gaidry was a member of the American 
Gas Association, serving at various times as 
chairman of the Operating Section, chairman 
of the Section’s Distribution Committee, and 
Association vice-president. He was also a 
member of the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Corrosion 


Engineers, the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Mary 
Easton Buck, his mother, a sister and a 
brother. 


John J. Daly 


retail sales manager for The Connecticut Light 
and Power Co., died on September 15 in 
Waterbury, at the age of 54. 

Mr. Daly joined the Connecticut utility in 
1925 as commercial manager. In 1935, he be- 
came commercial manager at Norwalk, and in 
1942 joined the Air Force, holding the rank of 
major. After 44 months of service, he returned 
to CL&P as sales promotion manager in 
Waterbury. He was appointed retail sales 
manager in 1946, the position he held until his 
death. 

Mr. Daly was a past sales director of the 
New England Gas Association, a member of 
American Gas Association and a member of 
the dealer coordinating committee of Edison 
Electric Institute. 

Surviving are his wife, Anna Daly; a son, 
Major Edward J. Daly who is serving with the 
Air Force; and a sister. 
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Gas faces challenge 


(Continued from page 4) 





lem. Sales of commercial cooking appliances have not been 
keeping pace with the increased sales and revenues of gas. 
Competitive threats to this gas load, if not checked, will 
weaken the entire industry. 

Our Accident Prevention Committee, and the Safety Com- 
mittees of the Operating Section and the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, have been very active this year. The frequency of acci- 
dents to gas industry employees has been steadily reduced 
over the past four years. Gas companies reporting to the Na- 
tional Safety Council indicate there has been a 12 percent 
reduction in the frequency of employee accidents for the first 
six months of 1952, as compared to the same period of 1951. 

This is good news. But in the matter of public safety, an- 
other group of public utilities is well ahead of us. The rail- 
roads, by hard work and unified action, have convinced the 
American public that there’s maximum safety in railroad 
travel. 

The gas industry, in very plain language, has not done as 
good a job in convincing the public of the safety aspects of 
gas service. Today this public opinion poses a problem we can- 
not and must not ignore. We must restore the confidence of 
the public in the safety of our product, our pipelines, our com- 
pressor stations, our appliances and our related equipment. An 
Executive Safety Committee, authorized by the Executive 
Board, is now reviewing A. G. A. safety activities in all phases 
of gas industry operations and will recommend procedures to 
deal with them. 

Consideration is being given to how our meetings can be 
streamlined and also made more productive for members, with 
minimum demand on their busy time. A. G. A. has a wealth 
of valuable information that should be used by more of its 
members. Members are urged to utilize the A. G. A., its library, 
and its information files. 

These are just a few highlights of A. G. A. activities. 

Our industry faces one of its greatest tests in the years ahead. 
We can either rise or fall in 1953. We cannot stand still. If we 
see the danger signals and act accordingly, we'll steer free 
from many serious troubles in future months and years. What 
are some of the danger signals ? 

The sale of gas appliances, with the exception of house heat- 
ing, have not kept pace with the sale of competitive appliances. 
This is a serious threat to our base load! 

We sense a failure in the marketing of high quality gas ap- 
pliances as compared with the number of high quality com- 
petitive appliances sold. 

There is evidence that we are failing to capture the. replace- 
ment market! 

Indications are that inferior gas equipment is being in- 
stalled in too many new homes! 

Recent surveys indicate that too many customers are not 
aware of the excellent performance of modern gas appliances! 

Are we willing to accept the responsibilities that our prog- 
ress has created? Are we bending every effort to improve our 
safety practices ? On our base load problem, are we going to 
have more talk or more action? Are we sincerely trying to im- 
prove our customer service ? 

How are your public relations ? If you say, ‘very good,” are 
you reporting from facts recently obtained? Or, is someone 
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down the line just kidding you? Have you made an effort jp 
find out for yourself what the men and women in your com. 
munity actually think of gas and the gas company? Will you 
pull a strong oar in improving the gas industry's reputation 
from coast to coast ? 

It is difficult to keep operating costs within budgets created 
from gas rates established years ago. Almost every gas com 
pany in the country has been compelled to raise its rate this 
year, is requesting a rate increase, or plans to do so very soon, 

Gas companies are in a very unusual and difficult position 
today. They have to pay more for gas, more for labor, more 
for equipment, and more for taxes. 

Our industry is doing its utmost to bring better living tp 
more and more people. We deserve to be looked upon more 
realistically than is the case today. Possibly we have welcomed 
the adulation of the press without having given it an oppor. 
tunity to tell the rest of the story. Unless this is done, and up. 
less more people understand the impossibility of doubling 
labor costs and doubling material costs without commensurate 
increases in our product's selling price, then the nation will 
never receive the ultimate advantage of gas service. It will 
never gain full use of one of the country’s greatest resources 
that only now is marching on to maximum contribution to 
still better way of life. 

In outlining a program for future progress, our entire in- 
dustry must be united as a cooperative dynamic enterprise. We 
must coordinate our procedure and act according to careful 
strategic planning. We must be farsighted, imaginative and 
forceful in dealing with the problems of competition, expan- 
sion and economic stress. 

The A. G. A. is doing a good job. But, it would be wrong in- 
deed, to think there’s no opportunity for all of us to make ita 
better trade association than it is today. Instead of asking that 
somewhat familiar question, ‘“Why doesn’t the A. G. A. do 
something about it?” why not ask ourselves, “Am I doing 
all I can to help A. G. A. ?” 

The New York Times reported on March 10th, ‘“The meta- 
morphosis that occurred in the natural gas industry is the 
story of private enterprise and individual effort. It is one of 
the paradoxes of our time.” 

Are you tired of the lip-service given to free enterprise? 
There was a day when American industry never heard that 
phrase. There was no need, since industry and business 
planned and progressed freely with minimum contact with 
agencies, bureaus, commissions or alphabet groups. 

As you know so well, even more regulation of business and 
industry is being advocated. Certainly we do not want this to 
happen. A new theory of rate-of-return and other disturbing 
precepts are being advanced. These are endangering our ability 
to raise the capital necessary to render the type of service that 
the public demands and deserves. Not all regulation must be 
bad. But, our nation’s industrial growth and our business prog: 
ress was not achieved by regulation. We have grown, improved 
our service to the public, and prospered despite it! 

We have demonstrated that more and more bureaucratic 
supervision is not required for our country’s prosperity. Con- 
tinued individual effort will carry the gas industry to even 
greater accomplishments. 

Private enterprise is vital for our future. It is the keystone 
of American progress. Private enterprise is our heritage. 
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Vermont utility promotes Roberge in Brattleboro 


FONARD A. ROBERGE, Brattleboro, sales 
essteviece of the Central Vermont Public 
Service Corp., has been named appliance sales 
manager of the company. 


Mr. Roberge joined the Central Vermont 
utility in 1936 as a stockman. Shortly after- 
wards, he was promoted to salesman and in 
1946, named sales supervisor. 


Patrick H. Mangan, Jr., formerly with the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., has been named to 
succeed Mr. Roberge in Brattleboro. 





— 


Womans’ place 


(Continued from page 12) 





service. It is time office managers faced 

a few facts about this, and realized how 

vitally important is the up-training of 

women employees to the future successful 
ration of our companies. 

Over five million women are working 
in office occupations today. These women 
have varying degrees of ability. Breaking 
them down into the seven types of women 
who work should indicate to us which 
of them would most likely become per- 
manent employees. The time has come to 
set up a plan for the uptraining of these 
women, in order to utilize the abilities 
of these women to their greatest possible 
advantage. There should be no reason for 
a shortage of good supervisors now or 
in the future, if companies generally will 
give to women the same opportunity for 
training they have given to men. 

What type of work are women best 
suited to? Women have found their way 
into management jobs in almost every 
industry in the country, and in almost 
every capacity. Women are making the 
greatest strides in banks and insurance 
offices, and in printing and publishing 
companies. Over and above these areas, 
women are gaining recognition for their 
work in personnel, and as wage and 
salary administrators in all types of com- 
panies. The secret of their success in this 
field is their inborn interest in humanity. 

As executives, women are coming into 
their own. Some people say it is because 
“Women haven't yet learned how to put 
their feet on the desk, or play a game of 
golf while thinking thru a problem.” 

One of the questions frequently asked 
in any discussion of a woman's place in 
management is “Why don’t women like 
to work for women?” That was a prob- 
lem at one time, but today it has become 
rather trite, and, if you’re having that 
kind of difficulty, either you have the 
wrong woman as supervisor, or you have 
nincompoops for office employees. Why 
can’t we check this old fashioned tend- 
ency of generalizing about women, and 
tealize there are good and bad exceptions 
to every rule? 

Doubtlessly some women supervisors 
are hard to work for. Some like to emu- 
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late men, dress like men and talk like 
men. Yes, even cuss like men. Nobody 
likes them, not only their subordinates. 
Others go to the opposite extreme, wear 
plunging necklines to the office and too 
much makeup and murmur ingratiat- 
ingly to their assistants, “Darling, would 
you mind terribly doing this for me?” 
Nobody likes them either. 

But, there are also a lot of women ex- 
ecutives who represent the new trend 
of women in management. These women 
are pleasant-mannered and well-liked by 
their employees. Every one of them seems 
to have a common denominator. They 
love the work they are doing. Because 
they love it, they think in terms of the 
work itself. And they conduct their 
offices on the basis of know-how, not 
on the basis of sex. They have advanced 
in their positions through hard work and 
the willingness to give more than full 
measure on the job. 

A capsule description of our modern 
business woman that could be used as a 
measuring stick for women to be guided 
by, and for men to search for in their 
evaluation of working women could well 
be this: “She is a combination of the old 
and the new. She is the old-fashioned 
gentlewoman who has retained her 
charm, her femininity and her fastidious- 
ness; but who has added a degree of 
smartness, a glow from the outdoors, a 
freedom of activity, an analytical mind, 
an indisputable sense of humor, and 
the ‘ever-new’ look of fashion.” Gen- 
erally speaking, today’s successful busi- 
ness women are poised, well-dressed, 
intelligent, tolerant and courageous. 
All those things don’t come easy to us, 
we work hard to acquire them, but ac- 
quire them, we must. 

In the more progressive companies, 
top management has begun to realize that 
recognition of women’s ability in the 
form of promotions has improved morale 
and spurred the interest of their other 
women workers. Recently, the head of a 
large manufacturing company, which 
had just appointed a woman supervisor 
over its entire correspondence division 
where a man had been employed before, 
said, “The effect on employee morale is 
marvelous. It has acted as a stimulant to 


our women workers who now feel that 
the opportunities for advancement are 
limitless.” 

Young girls stepping into office jobs 
today realize that if they do not work well 
and cooperate with their women super- 
visors, they are lessening their chances 
of becoming supervisors themselves. And 
it’s up to you office managers to convey 
this same attitude to your women workers 
already on the job. 

And how about men working for 
women ? Isn’t that another one of those 
much-discussed problems? Dr. Lilian 
Gilbreth, speaking before the National 
Office Management Association, said, 
“Some men don’t like to work for 
women, some don’t like to work for men, 
and some don’t like to work for anyone. 
These are not the exceptions necessarily. 
If all the data were available, we would 
know the untruth of the statement that 
men do not like to work for women. 
If we are looking for successes rather 
than failures, we will win.” 

Men in business today, actually with- 
out realizing it, are thinking much more 
broadly regarding women in business. 
Maybe there are so many women in ex- 
ecutive jobs now they're getting used to 
it, or maybe they feel instinctively the 
trend that is taking place, and know that 
refusal to accept women on an equal 
status is rapidly being classified as an- 
other form of isolationism. 

Recently Hugh Wichert, past interna- 
tional president of Noma, said before a 
group of college graduates, “Let's get 
at this thing realistically and put more 
women into office jobs and work them up 
into supervisory and responsible posi- 
tions. Let's quit blaming them and call- 
ing them difficult to live with and every- 
thing else. There is plenty of instabiliity 
in our own makeup if we look for it.” 
And he continued: “Menfolk, adjust 
yourselves to the fact; yes, strengthen 
yourselves! And if it’s fear, any man 
who can’t hold his own with women in 
supervisory jobs ought to be replaced, 
right now!” 

If there is more information and less 
prejudice the whole world will be a 
better place in which to live. You can all 
help bring that about. Will you do it? 
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sumers Power Co., Dayton Power & Light 
Co., Delaware Power & Light Co., and 
Derby Gas & Electric Corporation. East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates, Equitable Gas 
Co., Florida Power & Light Co., and 
Gulf States Utilities Company. 

Hartford Gas Co., Honolulu Gas Co., 
Ltd., Houston Oil Co., and Interstate 
Power Company. Iowa Electric Light & 
Power Co., Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 
Co., lowa Power & Light Co., and Iowa 
Public Service Company. 

Iowa Southern Utilities Co., Kansas- 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Kansas Power 
& Light Co., and Laclede Gas Company. 
Lake Superior District Power Co., Loui- 
siana Power & Light Co., Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co., and Lynchburg Gas Com- 
pany. 

Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Michi- 
gan Gas Utility Co., Minneapolis Gas 
Co., and Missouri Public Service Cor- 
poration. Missouri Utilities Co., Mobile 
Gas Service Corp., Montana-Dakota Util- 
ities Co., and Montana Power Company. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co., National 


Fuel Gas Co., New England Electric Sys- 
tem and New England Gas & Electric As- 
sociation. New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., Niagara Mohawk, Power Corp., 
and North Shore Gas Company. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Northern States Power Co., Northwest- 
ern Public Service Co., and Northwest- 
ern Utilities, Ltd., Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Pa- 
cific Lighting Corp., and Pacific Public 
Service Company. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Portland Gas & 
Coke Co., and Providence Gas Company. 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Rio Grand 
Valley Gas Co., and Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corporation. 

Rockland Light & Power Co., St. Jo- 
seph Light & Power Co., San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co., and Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Company. Sierra 
Pacific Power Co., South Atlantic Gas 
Co., Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Co., and Southern Union Gas Company. 

Southwestern Public Service Co., 
Springfield Gas Light Co., Toledo Edi- 


son Co., and Tucson Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Company. Union Electric G& 
of Missouri, Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Union Gas System, Inc., and 
United Cities Utilities Company. 

United Gas Corp. of Washingtog 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., and 
Washington Gas Light Company. Wis 
consin Electric Power Co., Wisconsip 
Power & Light Co., and Wisconsin Pub 
lic Service Corporation. 

Pipelines: Cities Service Co., and East 
Tennessee Natural Gas Company. 
Paso Natural Gas Co., Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., and Northern Natural Gas 
Company. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co, 
Southern Natural Gas Co., and Tennes 
see Gas Transmission Company. Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., and Transcontinen. 
tal Gas Pipe Line Corporation. 

The final awards of bronze, silver and 
gold “Oscar-of-Industry’’ trophies were 
made at the eighth annual awards ban. 
quet, Tuesday evening, October 28, 1952, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Stat. 
ler, New York. 






























Volume cooking 
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sales. Results have been spotty. The dis- 
appointment has been that too few gas 
companies have really done anything that 
would tend to improve their commercial 
gas sales, or hold the customers they now 
have. 

The “Proof of Profits” campaign was 
designed specifically to encourage com- 
mercial sales promotion activity among 
gas companies. It need not be compli- 
cated. You need not even call it a ‘Proof 
of Profits” activity. We, the committee, 
are interested only in the activity. It is 
primarily important that you do some- 
thing. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that 
says, ‘Man who covers chair instead of 
territory is on bottom all the time.” 

Some gas companies are active in com- 
mercial promotion. For instance, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, conducted a “Proof of Profits’ 
sales activity early this year. They kicked 
it off with a dealer dinner and general 
sales meeting with the dealers and dealer 
salesmen. Peoples Gas salesmen sur- 
veyed all commercial gas users prior to 
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the campaign to find where obsolete 
equipment was operating. Pertinent in- 
formation was relayed to the dealers. 
Then they mailed a special broadside to 
all users. The dealers followed through 
with another broadside and dealer sales- 
men followed up with sales calls. During 
the campaign 213 replacing commercial 
gas appliances were installed and 169 ad- 
ditional new appliances were sold. Said 
Jim Condon, manager of the commercial 
sales department of Peoples Gas, “The 
spirit with which the local kitchen equip- 
ment dealers entered into the ‘Proof of 
Profits’ campaign is indicative of the ne- 
cessity of a campaign at this time. Any 
stimulus to business is always widely ac- 
cepted by the dealers in Chicago.” 

An effective sales activity on a more 
limited basis was conducted in Philadel- 
phia this year with the result that 165 
commercial electric units were replaced 
by gas units, according to an A. G. A. 
report. I have a letter from Charlie Han- 
thorn, of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., which reads in part: “It is my belief 
that we all must work together to outsell 
electric equipment and the sooner we 
start setting our house in order, the bet- 
ter off we will be.” 

Still another successful ‘Proof of Prof- 
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its” sales activity was conducted by 
Washington Gas Light Company. It was 
a complete sales activity including a 
dealer party and prizes to dealers who did 
the best job. Results were most gratify. 
ing. Ed Fineran, manager of industrial 
sales, said regarding their sales activity, 
“There were five times as many modern 
gas commercial cooking appliances sold 
in the replacement field during the three 
months of our campaign as were sold 
during the same period of 1951.” 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. also sponsored 
a commercial sales promotion program 
this year, kicking it off with a dealer din- 
ner, providing prizes, and closing witha 
victory dinner. Of this activity, R. §. 
Chapman said, “This sales activity re 
sulted in a renewed feeling of coopera 
tion between the dealers and the gas com- 
pany. The total of new appliance sales 
was satisfactory both to the dealers and 
ourselves. An intangible result of the two 
dinner parties is that a much better feel- 
ing now exists between the dealers and 
their salesmen.” 

A commercial sales promotion, started 
prior to the ‘Proof of Profits” activity 
and most effective in total sales and other 
results, was sponsored by Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company. Costs to the gas com- 
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pany were moderate and dealer sales in- 
creased 360 percent during the campaign 

iod. Johnny Fretwell laid stress on 
“the value of dealer cooperation as well 
as the cooperation of manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives in a commercial sales cam- 

ign. The success of the past campaign 
I know will make it easier in the future 
to persuade the Oklahoma dealers in 
working up company campaigns of their 
own. We are planning on having another 
commercial sales campaign and I am sure 
that we will receive still greater support 
from the dealers during this campaign.” 

The commercial cooking business is 
big. 
The commercial cooking business is 
growing. 

The commercial cooking business is 
valuable. 

Too much competitive commercial 
cooking equipment is being sold. 

Adequate modern commercial gas 
cooking appliances are available to you. 

Adequate advertising and sales pro- 
motion materials are provided by manu- 
facturers. 

Adequate trained sales help is avail- 
able from manufacturers. 

The industry needs prompt, active 
commercial gas sales promotion from 


each utility. 


What price salesmanship?__ 


(Continued from page 8) 
of each company’s chief executive is the 
best guarantee of execution. 

Appliance manufacturers, with their 
assets at stake, are watching to see 
whether they can rely upon us to join 
with them in maintaining and extending 
our markets, which are identical. They 
are watching to see whether we will help 
ourselves by helping them to make it 
profitable to be a gas appliance manufac- 
turer. Their markets cannot be main- 
tained without utility leadership, and 
such leadership requires, on our part, re- 
alization, acceptance and action. 


Gas refrigerator 
(Continued from page 30) 


promotion and publicity; to cooperate 
with every market agency seeking to 
distribute good gas appliances and equip- 
ment and to do these things more aggres- 
sively than ever before, with more man- 
power and wholehearted assistance. 

Salesmanship offers the available and 
feasible means to provide a balance of 
power for gas and gas appliances. 
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There is no selling influence that can 
match the power of the face-to-face sell- 
ing conversation of a good honest and 
enthused gas salesman in the home. 
When, with interest and persuasion, he 
gets acceptance and closes a sale for a 
modern gas appliance, he has produced a 
situation that matches and balances the 
competitive expenditures that gas can- 
not duplicate in the market places. 

Such activity also builds the public ac- 
ceptance for a greater dealer participa- 
tion and interest. The more sales that are 
made, the more can be made, in the 
conventional channels of trade. “People 
buy what other people buy,” is a familiar 
adage. 

Any thought that aggressive gas com- 
pany selling would be in conflict with 
dealer interests is unnecessary and this 
has been clearly revealed in one of our 
industry’s largest and most successful 
companies. 

The program of this company is re- 
markably successful and in complete bal- 
ance. A strong dealer contact division 
works aggressively to expand dealer sales 
of all gas appliances, but finds its most 
productive results with gas ranges and 
water heaters where public acceptance 
favors the dealer’s interests. 

A powerful retail operation of more 
than 100 men goes daily into the homes 
of customers, primarily to present the 
story of gas refrigeration and to sell it. 
This program of featuring gas refrigera- 
tion has created the strongest possible 
sales force. They are of a mind to sell and 
will close a sale for a high quality range 
or water heater in a very short time and 
in most cases before a customer has 
started out to shop and receive a glam- 
orous story on electric range or water 
heater. This, plus the management de- 
termination that their salesmen should 
not take a dealer's sale, has brought 
about a completely friendly and respon- 
sive dealer relationship. 

This company also has a group to sell 
refrigerators, ranges and water heaters to 
the multiple housing field. 

To cap this success story and the pic- 
ture of balance by wise management, this 
company has a splendid service organiza- 
tion and policy that reveals the true pic- 
ture of gas appliance service and its re- 
lationship to sales, and to public good 
will. There is no more effective bid for a 
customer's confidence, than what we all 
understand when we say, ‘good gas com- 
pany service.” 

(Continued on next page) 


1952 
NOVEMBER 


10-13 *American Petroleum Institute, An- 
nual Meeting, Chicago, III. 

19 *American Standards Association, 
Waldorf Astoria, New York. 

20-21 *Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

30-Dec. 5 *American Society of Mechanical 
= Hotel Statler, New York, 


1953 


FEBRUARY 


2-4 A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


MARCH 


2-6 *American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
16-20 *National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
ll 


Ill. 

26-27 *New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

26-27 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

30-April 1 *Mid-West Gas Association, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


APRIL 


12-16 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

16-18 *Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
Hotel Biltmore, Palm Beach, Fla. 

20-22 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 

21-23 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

23-24 *Indiana Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

27-29 *Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

30-May 1 eA. G. A. Natural Gas Tech- 
nical Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 


4-8 °A. G. A. Industrial Gas School, 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 


Mich. 

11-13 *Southern Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

11-15 *National Restaurant Association, 
Annual Convention & Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 

11-15 *National Fire Protection Associa- 


tion, Annual Convention, Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
12-14 *Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Convention 
20-22 *GAMA Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 








Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Treasurer-Controller—Wide experience in organ- 
ization and administration at policy-making 
level. Development of new and improved man- 
agement facilities. Several years experience as 
supervisor of cpplinges sales and policies for 
medium sized New Saglend gas utility. Appli- 
ance inventory control and general operating 
budgets. Excellent correspondent. Early ger 
ence in office management, credits and collec- 
tions. Twenty-four years’ experience in the 
public utility field, Ability to solve adminis- 
trative problems with minimum degree of con- 
fusion. Excellent references, resume mailed on 
request. University graduate, degree in busi- 
ness administration. 1708. 












Gas Engineer—Chief engineer of a natural gas 
distribution company, 40,000 meters, with col- 
lege training, seeks position as gas engineer 
or distribution superintendent of natural gas 
company in the midwest, south, or west coast. 
Experience in RW, constructions, cathodic pro- 
tection, underground storage, measurement. 
Preparation of exhibits for regulatory bodies, 
and all peeces of distribution work. Married, 
age 34. 1709. 











Manufacturers’ Representative—Twenty-five 
years’ experience as district, sales and general 
manager of utility company. Desires ition 
as manufacturers’ representative in Florida- 

ia area or will relocate if necessary. 









Gas Distribution Engineer entirely familiar with 
all phases of gas distribution, inc.uding low, 
medium and high pressure, steel and cast iron 
mains. Experienced in design, operation and 
supervision of distribution facilities such as 
meter, customer service, holder operations, reg- 
ulators, mains and services. Familiar wit 
manufactured, natural and propane gas opera- 
tions. Has had actual experience in preparing 
and converting large and small distribution 
properties from manufactured and propane gas 
to natural gas. Knowledge of industrial and 
commercial applications. University graduate 
with a degree in Mechanical Engineering, ex- 

cellent references, married. 1. 
























Sales Manager—Twenty-five years’ experience 
in gas heating and allied appliance sales, Ex- 
perience includes building successful sales or- 
ganizations from start. Also retail and whole- 
sale management background. Company con- 
solidation makes change desirable. Have you a 
challenging sales management job? (47). 1712. 


Graduate Metallurgical Engineer desires posi- 
tion as Corrosion Engineer. Nine years’ experi- 
ence in automotive and pipeline field. 13. 


—Four years experience in the gas 
field selling home appliances, domestic and 
commercial heating equipment, automatic 
controls. Desire position as factory salesman 
in the New York area. College graduate. 
Married (31). 1714. 


Sales Executive—Twenty-five years successful 
sales administration. Well grounded in adver- 
tising, sales promotion, dealer cooperation. 
All phases of gas company sales programs in- 
cluded in past experience. Interview readily 
arranged. 15. 


Controller-Treasurer-Budget Director—Skilled ad- 
ministrator, presently employed as such by 
large utility. Keen analyst, gets things done 
minimum cost. Thorough knowledge modern 
accounting techniques, IBM, auditing, finance, 
costs, controls, budgets, systems and proce- 
dures credits, insurance, taxes, pensions, gov- 
ernment contacts. Timely and _ accurate 
figures interpreted for management action. 
Effective controls painlessly applied. Univer- 
sity trained-business administration, account- 
ing, finance, statistics, law. Member Control- 
lers Institute. Can relocate U. S. or abroad; 
knowledge languages. 1716. 


Engineer—Graduated M.E., well versed in manu- 
facturing processes, who has been in responsi- 
ble charge of engineering and production of 
gas appliances, is interested in a new connec- 
tion at supervisory level in engineering 
department of appliance manufacturer or as 
plest manager. Please write for resume. (42). 


Consultant—Director of research, middle aged, 
present connection permanent, well experi- 
enced with gas fired equipment and acces- 


to the final approved product. Except 
diversified background in design, re 
testing, patents (have 25), utilization, p, 
tion, etc., as consultant for several comp; 
Well acquainted with A.G.A. procedure and 
the gas industry in general, 1718. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Rate Engineer—New York consulting firm 
services of thoroughly qualified rate e pend 
who has had several years responsible 
ence with an electric and/or gas operating uiij, 
ity. In reply please give detailed resume of ge. 
perience, education, personal informati and 
salary expected. Replies will be held co 
tial. 0664. 


sories—from conception of an idea sa 
io} 


Manager—Experienced in ~ utility business » 
take charge of all local activities incl 
operations, appliance sales, public relation 
and office reports. Carburetted water gas 
erty with 4500 customers located in Pe 
vania. Attractive compensation plan incl 
salary and commission on sales of appliance, 
Advancement opportunities. 0667. 


Gas Safety Engineer—Formulation and adminis 
tration by a public service commission of ney 
safety code for gas distributing utilities agg 
pipe line companies requires services of e 
perienced engineer who will acquire civil ser. 
ice status in state employment. Location jp 
Great Lakes area. Replies confidential. Om 


Development Engineer—Domestic heating equi 
ment field—Rapidly expanding program jp 
residential air conditioning offers unusyl 
opportunity for an engineer with at least tes 
years’ experience in development of auto 
matic heating equipment. Write giving details 


of experience and training. 


Gas Engineer—Young man with engineering 
background and several years’ experienc: 
around carburetted water gas sets. Small 
company in Pennsylvania anthracite field 
Low living costs. Good salary. Write for 
pointment, giving age, education and exper 
ence. 0670. 
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This company put gas refrigeration in 
first place in 1941 and retained this po- 
sition postwar until last year when the 
pace was broken temporarily. But it is 
now being restored. 

To test this same sales philosophy else- 
where, a gas company of less than 60,- 
000 meters became interested and for the 
past three years has doubled refrigerator 
sales while still retaining full prior vol- 
ume of ranges and water heaters, but 
with a higher percent of top quality sales. 

Servel is striving all out to make the 
finest gas refrigerator yet produced, to 
make it closer to competitive price than 
ever before and to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the gas utilities in the en- 
couragement of sales and the broadening 
of the market with dealer expansion—to 
the end that gas refrigeration may have 
new emphasis and achieve a market po- 
sition that will attract and justify the 
addition of other makes of gas refrig- 
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erators. Confirmation of gas refrigera- 
tion is needed and the shortest road to a 
second gas refrigerator is through the suc- 
cess of the first one. 

In this battle of the fuels we defend 
what we possess, the cooking and water 
heating load. But if the best defense is an 
offense than we can vigorously and suc- 
cessfully attack the refrigerator load 
which our opponent possesses. 

While we are supporting and expand- 
ing dealer cooperation, we can build 
powerful retail operations as the only 
compensation economically feasible, since 
we can’t match dollars. We can neutralize 
competitive advantages with creative and 
powerful salesmanship. And the gas re- 
frigerator may hold the key to the devel- 
opment of powerful retail organizations. 

The gas refrigerator can become the 
instrument needed to start the ball roll- 
ing. The problems of our gas industry 
have been analyzed until they are quite 
clear. The common decision for their 
cure seems to be expressed in this state- 
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ment of one leader ‘There is nothing 
wrong with the gas industry that good 
sales wouldn't cure.” The problem now 
seems to be the doing of something about 
what we are thinking about doing. 

Could the actual start of action bk 
centered around the refrigerator ? Could 
we invite all who are interested to study 
thoroughly and without prejudice a pro 
posed program for building powerful 
retail sales organizations around the suc 
cessful experiences of those who are fol 
lowing the methods outlined here ? Could 
we organize a movement in this way and 
with a pioneer group prove that it can 
be done, so others may be influenced to 
join and expand it into an industrywide 
crusade for victory in the battle of the 
fuels ? 

The right is on our side. If we can 
add might, we can win. 

Gas can do the job best where heat 
energy is required. Why don’t we fight 
for it—and with salesmanship open up 
the golden age for gas and gas service? 


































































A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council 


BP IIS. oc cevicass Los Angeles, Calif. 
ROMMMMENT oc sccccssece Portland, Ore. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD... .Cincinnati, Ohio 
BA MOVER. «.0:000000,00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES A. BROWN......... Jackson, Mich. 
ERNEST G. CAMPBELL........ Chicago, Ill. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALAN A. CULLMAN...... New York, N, Y. 
HUGH H. CUTHRELL....... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIN 'sr00-4 060-0 00:8 Milwaukee, Wis. 
eee Detroit, Mich. 
Rome COREE. . 05.00 Birmingham, Ala. 
OLIVER $. HAGERMAN. Charleston, W. Va 
R. H. HARGROVE......... Shreveport, La. 
eee MARIGON co cscccess Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. HENDEE....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON....... Rockford, III. 
Geen fH. HORNE......... New York, N. Y. 
W. M. JACOBS........ Los Angeles, Calif 
CARL H. LEKBERG......... Hammond, Ind. 
Ba. os. Nework, N. J. 
W. F. MCCONNOR........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. REED MORRIS........ New York, N. Y. 


H. PRESTON MOREHOUSE. .Newark, N. J. 
JAMES S. MOULTON. .San Francisco, Calif. 


8 8 New York, N. Y. 
3 See Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEON OURUSOFF...... Washington, D. C. 
HUDSON W. REED....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eee, MEVINOLDS. 5. oscccsce Hartford, Conn. 


ARTHUR B. RITZENTHALER. Mansfield, Ohio 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW...Greensburg, Pa. 
JOHN H. W. ROPER....Washington, D. C. 


ee RUDOLPH. oo. cscs Newark, N. J. 
LOUIS B. SCHIESZ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
CARL A. SCHLEGEL...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALVAN H. STACK............ Tampa, Fla 
Te IRIS sc ccscccccs Burlington, N. J. 
fs: 7 Toronto, Ontario 
R. VAN VLIET........ Staten Island, N. Y. 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS....... Syracuse, N. Y. 
HARRY K. WRENCH....Minneapolis, Minn. 
OS: Dallas, Texas 
PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Norman B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated 


Natural Gas Co., New York 





Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—James F. Donnelly, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Kankakee, III. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Raymond Latreille, Commissioner, 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 107 
Craig St. West, Montreal, Quebec. 
Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 
_ 804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 
tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Francis Middleton, City of Clearwater, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Robert E. Gresimer, Jacksonville 
Gas Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Edward M. Hahn, Kokomo Gas and 
Fuel Co., 410 No. Main St., Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Victor C. Seiter, Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, 49 So. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—George B. Daniel, Citizens Gas Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Frederick Gas 
Co., Frederick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Wallace M. Chamberlain, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. K. Nussbaum, Savannah Gas Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Amos H. Abbott, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 

OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Pres.—R. M. Power, The Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—Hinkle Statler, 101 West High St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec.—S. C. Hanna, United Gas & Fuel Co. 
of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Sherman R. Knapp, The Connecticut 
Light and Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St 

Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—W. D. Relyea, Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Richard W. Camp, Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—James S$. Moulton, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter 

St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Gordon M. Jones, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Lebanon Valley Gas Co., 

Lebanon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. H. Pigott, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—George Doying, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—John H. Wimberly, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Theron A. Brown, Madison Gas & 
Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








American Gas Association 
HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


A. G. A. LABORATORIES * 1032 Eost 62nd Street, Clevelond 3, Ohic * 1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, G 
WASHINGTON OFFICE * Room 603, 1426 G St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 3 


« Officers > 


< Section Vice-Presidents and Chairmen p 


Accounting Section ..... SRAMGRERAM TASES Cae reas RALPH F. McGLONE Cleveland, € 
Industrial ot Commercial Gas pe ta Bridgeport, 

Mount Vernon, 

Publicity and Advertising Committee .............-.++- C. J. ALLEN Waterbury, Cai 

Operating Seaton x asi. Sec kesh iSaR cA acces H. BRUCE ANDERSEN Philadelphia, | 

Residential Gas Section by Mineola, 
Los Angeles, 


D. A. HULCY Dallas, T 
ROBERT A. HORNBY San Francisco, Cal 
E. G. LAWSON.... i San Francisco, 

J. F. MERRIAM......... .. 

DEAN H. MITCHELL 

JAMES F. OATES, JR 


J FRENCH ROBINSON 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG Evansville, [ 
MO NTO coc cece ces cese sss oes Atlantic City, 


< Association Staff > 


Managing Director..............- ssseeeeestl. CARL WOLF Secretary, Residential Gas Section.......... F. W. WILLE 
Asintont Managing Direor, Secretar, PAR Commits JESSIE McQ 


Viebenere bebcaeane oe wd er, WEST, JR. i __.H. VINTON POTE 
Assistant Managing Director Director, CLIFFORD E. 
Natural Gas Dept... CHARLES W, PERSE 


Direc, AG. A. Laboratories and cai ; NORVAL D. JENNING 


Secretary and Convention Menager.......KURWIN R. BOYES JAMES M. Olle 


Manufactured bo ee’ aoe D. MILENER Manager, Pacific Coast Branch Laboratories 
©. W. BREWER oe eS oh eee W. H. VOG 


THOMAS LEE RO 
DR. N. K. CHAI 
Utilization Engineer.................. C. GEORGE SEGELE 
WILLIAM H. ADAM 
Secretary, Operating Section........J. STANFORD SETCHELL 








